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Housecleaning 


ASHINGTON is a dirty kitchen where cock- 

roaches, it seems, abound. Hundreds of good 
men and true, Senators, Representatives, reporters, 
are hunting them round and round the kitchen with 
loud cries. As we cheer them on and throw our 
tongues in the general chorus, we forget that the 
destruction of a few cockroaches is not, in itself, a 
feat of immense importance, that it is only an inci- 
dent in a more profound and difficult task that lies 
before us. What we want to see is not so much a 
few dead cockroaches flat on their backs—but a 
clean house, a national kitchen so clean and whole- 
some and decent that it will have no attractions 
for vermin and no places for them to hide in; we 
want our larder safe from destructive tooth and 
claw, a place where healthy food is kept for the 
good of the family; we want our national kitchen 
a healthy place. We want a clean house. 


The Scandals 


UT of the welter of testimony at the various 

investigations in Washington only one fact 
emerges clearly—that we have elevated into high 
places a few men of low standards and doubtful 
honor, who have trailed in their wake a venal crew 
cf friends, pals, hangers-on, parasites, and lick- 
spittles. Every day members of this sorry brother- 
hood recount to the committees the story of their 
swaps and trades, their furtive dickerings, and 
confidential deals. Up to the present time no testi- 
mony which would hold for a moment in a court of 
law has been brought forward against Mr. 
Daugherty. Nothing yet has shown him to be 
guilty of a crime—but we do not envy him his 


friends. High minded public servants are not sur- 
rounded by such shabby rascals. 

There is more scandal—they tell us in Wash- 
ington—much more to come. No one knows whith- 
er these investigations may lead or what ignominies 
they may uncover. And decent Americans, looking 
on, are sick and sorry, ashamed too of the tone, the 
morale, of official life in Washington, and grimly 
determined to clean up the mess and start again. 


The President 


HE President is disappointing. With all re- 

spect for his honest desire to give every accused 
man his day in court, the uneasy conviction grows 
that, in the present situation, he is too slow on the 
trigger. Whether from timidity or from a too 
deliberate habit of mind, he preserves his famous 
silence while the public, impatient and emotional, 
longs for a word or gesture of that moral leader- 
ship we have come to look for in our Presidents. 
Instead of dominating the situation, he is letting 
the Senatorial investigators run away with it. It 
is his great and unique opportunity to turn a de- 
structive impetus into a constructive, upbuilding 
force. And so far he has not made the effort. 

One real practical obstacle to definite and con- 
trolling action confronts the President—his in- 
ability to make use of the Department of Justice. 
Public confidence in the Attorney-General and his 
machine has gone. As long as Mr. Daugherty re- 
mains in office, the President cannot state, with any 
hope of confident support, that the Administration 
will take the lead in unearthing the sins of the 
past and in building up a better scheme of things 
for the future. At the same time, Mr. Daugherty 
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demands a fair trial. He is entitled to it, and, 
although it may be bad politics to continue him in 
the Cabinet, the President evidently is unwilling 
to ask him to resign with the implication of guilt 
attached to such action. 

There is one alternative open to the President if 
he wishes to use it—that is, to have recourse to the 
~only other body in Washington capable of taking 
hold of this situation and digging out facts, the 
Federal Trade Commission. What is to prevent 
his asking the Federal Trade Commission at once 
to investigate on his behalf the really bad smelling 
things which the Senate committees are only peck- 
ing at and playing with on partisan grounds? Such 
a move is practical and would be immensely popu- 
lar, as an indication of good faith and leadership. 


Senator Johnson 


ENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON of California is 
the only member of the Republican Party who 
to date has had the temerity to challenge the lead- 
ership of President Coolidge. His challenge has 
been accompanied by a campaign, largely confined 
to the Northwestern States, of denouncing, de- 
stroying and damning not only many members of 
his own Party, but also the official acts of that 
Party as reflected from Congress. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to study a few facts in connec- 
tion with the Senator’s own record during the last 
six years. 

In the last three Congresses 3,520 roll calls were 
taken. Johnson failed to vote on 1,505, or 42.7 per 
cent. of them. He failed to vote on the following 
important measures: Esch-Cummins Railroad Bill, 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill (although on this 
bill he managed to secure highly favorable rates on 
California products), Soldiers’ Bonus Bill (1922), 
Revenue Act of 1921, the Newberry Resolution, 
the Water Power Bill of 1920, the Larger Army 
Bill of 1921, the Larger Navy Bill of 1921, and the 
Teapot Dome Investigation Resolution. 


Bolshevist Education 


HE Living Age recently printed some articles 
from the Pravda, of Moscow, a Russion Com- 
munist daily, describing a competition ‘among 
Communist schools, which illustrate the ideals of 
the Bolshevist educational programme. The fol- 


lowing anecdote is characteristic: 

The Home for Children of Red Army Soldiers in Kremen- 
chug, in charge of Comrade Vrona, is considered one of the 
best in the province. The children attend to their work very 
diligently, draw, and study music; games, too, are fairly well 
organized. The change in the outlook of the children is 
tremendous! The children are ashamed to say, “As true as 
there is a God!” They have become anti-Christians and 
infidels. 

Here is a little scene from a recitation conducted by Com- 
rade Vrona during the “political lesson” : ' 

“Uncle Pania, is there a God?” 

“We'll talk about that at some other time.” 

“But tell us now, just the same!” 

“No, there is no God. All those who believe there is a 
God, raise their hands.” 
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There are three, four, seven, and ten hands raised and 


lowered again. 
“Now those who are against God.” 
Quickly a whole forest of hands rises. 
shout of “Hurrah!” God has lost out. 


We have been busy lately and have not been able 
to devote much time to an analysis of Bolshevist 
educational ideals, but somehow we cannot help 
feeling that the picture presented above lacks 
charm. 


There is a lusty 


They Asked for Bread 
NE of the things which is wrong in this picture 
is due to the fact that Russian ideas express 
themselves unhappily in English. As a general 
rule, if you want to put a curse on a beautiful or 


‘profound idea, one of the best methods known is to 


hire a Russian to write it and an American to 
translate it. And if the idea in question happens 
to be just an ordinary or second rate idea, it 
emerges from the process either as a Comic or as an 
insult to the public intelligence. 

For instance, we are told in the article quoted 
from above: 

“At the entrance of the school auditorium there 


is a poster reading— 
‘Chew the granite of learning 
With youthful teeth!’ 


And the pupils certainly chew it. 
chew it!” 

That was probably a harmless exhortation in the 
first instance and of some inspirational value to the 
youthful or potential moujik. But, in a fairly 
broad experience with educators whose function 
was apparently to make the acquirement of knowl- 
edge a loathsome task, we do not remember a more 
successfully discouraging motto or catch phrase 
than the above. 

And yet, perhaps, it may be the mot juste after 
all. Perhaps the Russian children ask for bread, 
and the Bolshevist educators, with a classic gesture, 
give them a stone, a granite stone. 


Ah, how they 


Judge Gary Reports to America 


CCORDING to Judge Gary’s own statement, it 
was in response to American public sentiment 
that after a dozen years of hesitation he finally 
urged the abolition of the twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry. After a public campaign which got 
under way in 1912, and culminated something less 
than a year ago in the protest of a majority of the 
crganized religious groups of the country, and the 
urgent request of the President of the United 
States, the Steel Corporation undertook seriously 
the transfer of the industry from a twelve-hour to 
an eight-hour basis. It was not an easy job. There 
were complicated questions of pay adjustment, and 
technical as well as personal problems to- be 
wrestled with. It was no less than revolutionizing 
the manner of life and work of a large division of 
America’s basic industry. 
At last fairly complete reports on the results of 
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this work have begun to flow in. On the whole 
the United States Steel Corporation deserves credit 
for having tackled the job in good faith and exe- 
cuted it successfully. Judging from the investi- 


| gation instituted by The Iron Age, the abolition of 


the long day has on the whole been accomplished 
to the satisfaction of both employers and men. 

It is interesting to note that Judge Gary reports 
the change has increased the price of steel ten per 
cent. Even should this prove to be a figure applic- 
able to all plants which have made the change, and 
even though it prove to be the final cost, and not an 
estimate of the expenses of the change, during the 
first and most expensive months of the new sched- 
ule, it is a cheap figure to pay for the vast in- 
crement of human health and normal living it rep- 
resents for a quarter of a million men, women and 
children. But we wonder if the ten per cent. state- 
ment does not demand analysis. Before Judge 
Gary was persuaded to relinquish the twelve-hour 
day, certain independent steel companies had al- 
ready done so. There were the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, the International Harvester, the 
American Rolling Mills, the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel and others. For several of these the costs of 
change from twelve hours to eight were made avail- 
able to the public in the so-called Cabot Founda- 
tion Report, read before the Federated Engineering 
Societies three years ago. Experience proved that 
in the plants which were efficiently organized be- 
fore the shift from twelve hours to eight the change 
entailed a cost of from three to five per cent. and 
in some instances was entirely compensated by the 
increased efficiency of labor working the shorter 
hours. It was almost universally true that the 
increased cost figures diminished after the full 
effects of the reduced hours had time to be felt. 

There is no reason to question the accuracy of 
Judge Gary’s ten per cent. There is some point 
in asking what it represents. This is, however, 
relatively speaking, a detail. Judge Gary has made 
his report. The American public may well accept 
it with satisfaction. But it should be remarked 
that the Steel Corporation only comprises about 
forty-five per cent. of the industry. Is the twelve- 
hour day, the twenty-four-hour shift, the seven- 
day week still in effect in the balance of the. indus- 
try? Certain of the independent steel companies 
have “reported.’”’ We have hopes that the remainder 
will follow the example of the Steel Corporation. 


Spring on the Sporting Page 

HE melancholy days are almost over. Already 

the reader of the sporting page, long suffering 
but ultimately rebellious worm, has turned from 
the pallid record of ski jumping, bowling, and 
basketball competitions; his eyes no longer focus on 
reminiscences of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons battle at 
Carson City or on hypothetical discussions as to 
whether Joe Gans could or could not have defeated 
Benny Leonard if they had ever met. 
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For now young Leaguers, all fresh and dewy 
from the Bushes, are chiselling their initials on the 
first step of the stairway in the Hall of Fame. 
Now veterans in their honorable spangles, are 
busily dekinking their aged arms. Now every day 
we read with breathless interest the sombre rumor 
that Babe Ruth has developed a Charlie horse or 
R. Hornsby an intricate bunion. If Spring does 
not come to us city dwellers with the singing of 
birds and the faint flush of green on lawn and tree, 
at least we sense a northward tide, a far off but 
constantly approaching thrill, a distant vibration 
borne on the Southern wind from Florida or Texas, 
and we know that thousands of wagon-tongues are 
happily hitting the Old Pill on the nose. 

“Oh wind—can Spring be far behind?” 


Hoover Constructive Again 


N his letter to Senator Capper of Kansas, deal- 

ing with the control by foreign combinations of 
certain raw materials whose import is essential to 
the United States, Secretary Hoover has struck 
the kind of note that finds a ready response in 
all who wish to see the Government in Washington 
really function. He has visualized a serious prob- 
lem, studied it scientifically, presented it simply, 
and then offered a constructive solution. At least 
ten important commodities, including crude rub- 
ber, sisal, potash, nitrates, tin, and mercury, are 
included in his list. Each is essential to our con- 
tinued prosperity, yet each is controlled as to price 
and distribution by a foreign monopoly. The 
American purchaser is helpless at present, yet 
Secretary Hoover points out that if the Webb-Pom- 
erene law were amended so as to allow combina- 
tions for import as well as combinations for export, 
a real protection against possible abuses by these 
foreign monopolies could be met squarely. The 
Secretary of Commerce has pointed the way. It is 
up to Congress to act. 


Coolidge’s First Cabinet Appointment 

URTIS DWIGHT WILBUR, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of California, has just been 
confirmed by the United States Senate as Secre- 
tary of the Navy to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Secretary Denby: This appoint- 
ment, offering as it did to President Coolidge his 
first opportunity to place in his official family a 
man of his own selection, is an event in the public 
world of no small importance. Day after day the 
press of the country carried guesses as to whom 
the President would select and in each case the 
names mentioned as possibilities were politicians 
holding high office in a doubtful State or loyal fol- 
lowers strong in the Party councils. The selection 
of Judge Wilbur came as a complete surprise—a 
surprise because of its lack of obvious political 
color; likewise a surprise because it places in the 

Cabinet two outstanding men from California. 
That the selection was good, excellent, in fact, is 
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quickly borne out by a glance at Judge Wilbur’s 
record. Born in Booneboro, Ia., in 1867, Judge 
Wilbur was educated in the public schools of that 
State until his entrance into the United States 
Naval Academy. From Annapolis he graduated 
with distinction as a cadet captain, a member of the 
football team, a member of the crew and the cham- 
pion high kicker of the United States (a distinction 
which he still holds). After two years’ teaching at 
the Macpherson Academy in Los Angeles, he be- 
came Assistant Deputy District Attorney of Los 
Angeles, filling the position with great distinction. 
In 1908 he was elected to the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles and was reelected in 1914 and in 1918, 
the last time with the highest majority ever given 
for any local office in the State. In 1918 he was 
appointed Associate Justice of the California Su- 
preme Court and in 1922 was elected Chief Justice. 
During his period of public service he organized 
the juvenile court in Los Angeles, was the author 
of legislation for widows’ pensions and juvenile 
court laws and has many other constructive acts 
to his credit. Throughout this time he maintained 
a live interest in the Navy, attending naval man- 
euvres in 1908, 1913 and 1923. 

His honesty, intellectual powers and strong body 
inspire confidence and respect. 


Socony Aesthetes 


N Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona, and 
California are twelve hundred highway bill- 
boards advertising the products of the Standard 
Oil Company of California. The Company has just 
announced that these signs will be removed and 
that no more of them will be erected. 

“The Company feels”—the official announcement 
tells us—“that the splendid scenery should be un- 
marred. . . . Hereafter the Company will confine 
the use of signs to commercial locations.” Whether 
sound business principles influenced the officers of 
the Company, or whether the urge of Spring drove 
them to an aesthetic revolt, we do not know. But 
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we hope that other large corporations will follow 
their good example and that the defilement of 
scenery will become so thoroughly unpopular as to 
be commercially unprofitable. Under that dispen- 
sation we may be able to look at a river or a moun- 
tain without first overcoming a haze of intervening 
billboards intended to advertise the merits of a cer- 
tain garter or union suit or laxative syrup. 


Senatorial Eloquence 


ENATOR LODGE of Massachusetts deplored 
the way in which Senator Harrison of Missis- 
sippi referred to President Coolidge’s connection 
with Mr. MacLean of Palm Beach and Washing- 
ton, and said in effect that it was bad taste to 
ettack the President in the Senate Chamber. 
Then arose Senator Neely of West Virginia, well 
nigh overcome with righteous indignation and his 
own eloquence, and spoke—in part—as follows: 


Is an American President to be transformed into a German 
Kaiser, a Turkish Sultan, or a Russian dictator? Must a 
Senator, with bowed head, bated breath, and in a bondman’s 
key, say, “his majesty” or “his royal highness” when referring 
to the President? 

This is not the land of the Kaiser but the fatherland of 
Wendell Phillips, who said: 

“Free speech, at once the instrument and the guaranty and 
the bright, consummate flower of all liberty. Who can fitly 
describe the enormity of the crime of its violation?” 

This is not Russia, in which Czars and dictators have 
muzzled the press, silenced the advocates of freedom, and 
sent the critics of the Government to the dissolution of the 
grave. This is the native soil of William Lloyd Garrison, 
who said: ° 

“Liberty for each, for all, and forever.” 

This is not Turkey, the paradise of tyranny; it is the land 
of the great American and illustrious Virginian, Patrick 
Henry, who said: 

“Give me liberty or give me death!” 

Are we, the descendants of those who uttered these sublime 
sentiments, to be told at this late day that the enjoyment of 
our liberty ends at the White House gate? 

Shall we dishonor those who fought on the historic fields 
of Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill for American 
liberty by stifling free speech in the United States Senate, 
sealing Senators’ lips and paralyzing Senators’ tongues? 


Well, no. We suppose not. Cruel and unusual 
punishments are barred by law, and while we some- 
times feel like killing Senators, we shrink from 
“paralyzing Senators’ tongues” which would be 
nothing short of downright murder. 


Vote Getting and the New Inventions 


upon new tools as fast as they are invented. 
Congress now has in its august keeping a 
constitutional amendment drawn to advance the 
inauguration of the President and the swearing in 
of Congress from March to January, thus correct- 
ing the anomaly of a stagecoach political schedule 
in a rapid transit age. Getting the electoral votes 
to Washington was a matter of weeks and months 
in 1800; now it is a matter of days and hours. 
When circuit riders were bringing the Gos- 
pel to the frontier, political candidates also went 
forth on horseback or muleback to convert the body 
politic. Henry Clay and Daniel Webster both 


Pitvv0n new like business and crime, seizes 


sought the suffrages of Virginia and Kentucky 
from the saddle. No doubt their saddlebags con- 
tained samples of mountain ichor, or Appalachian 
nectar, as Augustus Owsley Stanley used to de- 
scribe “white mule” before that commodity was 
inflated in price and deflated in quality by prohibi- 
tion demand. There are still isolated areas, 
notably the 10th and 11th Kentucky, and the Ist 
and 2nd Tennessee Congressional districts, where 
old Dobbin is in politics even yet, but the last time 
the horse held the political attention of the country 
as a whole was when the “pony express,” bringing 
in California’s vote for Lincoln, raced across the 
plains in 1860 to St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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‘Douglas and Lincoln, in their famous campaign 
for the senatorship of Illinois in 1858, used horses, 
stage coaches, and railway trains. That campaign 
marks the decline of the cart-tail school of oratory, 


‘with its leisurely periods and grand climaxes. 


Thereafter campaign orators had to contend 
against the rigid schedules of the Iron Horse, 
speaking from the rear platforms of passenger 
trains, amid the hiss of escaping steam, the blat- 
ting of imprisoned calves, the shrieking of switch 
engines, and the picturesque profanity of railway 
hands, while the ardent sun bathed the faithful 
audience in purgatorial heat. 

Even earlier the telegraph had brought into 
political use the snap accusation and quick retort 
which add so much to the gaiety of campaigns and 
the bulk of the Congressional Record. “What hath 
God wrought?” asked Samuel F. B. Morse in all 
reverence in the first telegraphic message ever 
sent; but is it fair to blame Him for the deluge of 
guff, tosh, mush, bunk, blather, propaganda, bal- 
derdash, and just plain lies that have chased one 
another up and down the wires ever since in the 
name of politics? Nowadays the use of the tele- 
graph has become so common in politics that no 
past master of the art ever writes a letter except 
on some subject that he wishes kept dark. 

Colorful processions were prime features of all 
campaigns from the famous “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too” campaign of 1840 down to the Gold-Silver 
campaign of 1896. Replicas of the log cabins in 
which it was the fashion for Presidents to be born 
were displayed with free running cider barrels at 
the back doors. It is a grave question whether 
William Henry was elected by high tariff senti- 
ment or hard cider. By night torches illuminated 
these processions, the scene and all in it being well 
lit up. 

The 1880 campaign substituted a canal boat for 
the log cabin, out of deference to Garfield’s early 
life as muledriver on an Ohio waterway. By this 
time, too, the path of progress and patriotism was 
lighted by a modern kerosene torch. In 1888, 
when the Kansas Flambeau Club came to Wash- 
ington for the Harrison-Morton inauguration, the 
boys from beyond the Big Muddy astonished the 
fashionables of the capital by blowing lycopodium 
dust into the flame, thus simulating the brilliance 
of stage lightning. This was not improved upon 
until 1920, when electric torches were carried up 
Fifth avenue in honor of Harding and Coolidge by 
the Republican clubs of New York City. 

Business, shaken out of its phlegm by the free 
silver agitation, rushed business methods into poli- 
tics in 1896. The form letter, the follow-up system, 
the credit rating, were then introduced. Mark 
Hanna card-indexed a nation. Under the threat of 
broken national credit, business realized it would 
have to control politics or be controlled by politics. 
The day of suasion had passed, and the day of dicta- 
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tion had arrived, as many a debt-ridden farmer 
realized after a fence-corner talk with the political 
leader of his district. 

In the fateful year of ’96, also, politicians began 
talking to one another by long distance telephone. 
Waits were long, contacts but faintly audible, and 
the radius limited; but even then this method pos- 
sessed one notable advantage; telephonic communi- 
cations are not matters of record. Campaign by 
campaign the telephone increased in political popu- 
larity, finding its greatest use in 1920, when Will 
Hays, sitting in New York, would talk in a single 
day to the “boys” in Tulsa, Duluth, Washington, 
Detroit, Omaha, Sacramento, Portland, Oregon, 
and Portland, Maine. “We have this, what have 
you?” said Will, and then listened patiently to a 
request for more funds. 

As the automobile came into common use, the 
politicians seized upon it. Here was the ideal way 
of covering the open spaces quickly. The motor 
car had all the flexibility of the horse and carriage 
and all the speed of the locomotive. It tires not 
even as it spins, and its common variety can travel 
anywhere a jackrabbit can live. It provides both a 
platform and a means of quick retreat from hostile 
demonstrations. By motor car a candidate can be 
shown, to an entire county in a day, with twenty or 
more fifteen-minute ebullitions in as many villages, 
school houses, taverns, and town halls. Impecuni- 
ous candidates may even carry motor camping 
equipment and dodge hotel bills. ; 

“T realized what a change the automobile had 
effected in campaigning in the midst of the three- 
cornered fight between Wilson, Taft and Roose- 
velt, in 1912,” remarks former Senator Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, himself a notable 
“whirlwind campaigner.” 

“Down in Middlesex County we ‘Regulars’ had 
arranged for a noonday meeting in one of the im- 
portant villages. We’d built a stand and decorated 
it with bunting and Taft and Sherman lithographs. 
Had a band over from Trenton. Everything was 
in readiness and the crowd had begun to gather 
when into the town came a big dusty automobile. 
On the rear seat was a man in a slouch hat and gold 
rimmed spectacles and a grin. His car stopped 
for ‘five gallons of gas’ right in front of our stand. 

‘When our crowd of Taftites recognized the oc- 
cupant of that motor car they began to yell ‘speech.’ 

“Now they may call T. R. an opportunist if they 
want to, but who could have neglected that oppor- 
tunity? The Third Party candidate, as James 
Gordon Bennett used to call him, stood up. He took 
off the slouch hat. The grin broadened. 

“ “Fellow citizens’ said Colonel Roosevelt. ‘I’m 
delighted at this opportunity to address you but I 
have to hasten on to keep an appointment nearby. 
I am glad to see you all. I hope you have a bully 
meeting. It is difference of opinion that makes 
horse races. Goodby and God bless you all!’ 
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“The Taft meeting for the few seconds of the 
-Colonel’s discourse became a Roosevelt meeting. 
We had trouble getting it back between the shafts 
and trotting along the right road again. Theodore 
Roosevelt carried Middlesex county the next No- 
vember. That’s what automobile campaigning did 
to that town.” 

In a democracy where every man and woman has 
a vote, in a republic where the commonweal de- 
pends upon the voice of the majority being dis- 
tinctly expressed, in a land of opportunity where 
education in citizenship has long been counselled, 
what is most important in bringing the sovereign 
voter to the polls? Answer: the automobile. Not 
trenzied insults heaped upon stay at home voters 
by partisan editors in the closing days of the 
campaign, not sorrowful pleadings from the pul- 
pits, not mouth to mouth urgings of the precinct 
captains. None suffices without the automobile. 

Graybeards who have tugged at their whiskers 
all summer wishing some plutocrat would take them 
for a ride, dear old ladies who have lugged market 
baskets home day in and out without even so much 
as a chance lift, farmhands who have walked to 
their week-ends in town all season, suddenly dis- 
cover on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November that they can choose between limou- 
sines and landaus. Even so, not fifty per cent of 
the qualified voters in the United States cast their 
ballots. Without the automobile would it be fifteen 
per cent? 

Airplanes, thus far, have been used chiefly to 
scatter propaganda leaflets over crowds at coun- 
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ty fairs and to paint the messages and names 
of candidates on the blue empyrean. Fortunately 
they use smoke and the damage is only temporary. 
But presently, no doubt, airplanes, too, will be 
carrying reluctant voters to the polls. 

Free phonograph records of canned eloquence 
were distributed in the last presidential campaign; 
but probably never will be again. The past three 
years of radiographic development have provided a 
yuicker, livelier, and more elastic means of getting 
the voice of the candidate to the voters’ ears. Here, 
probably, is the ultimate of devisable propaganda 
force. Though lacking the punch of the speaker’s 
presence, a speech delivered in New York may be 
instantly heard in San Francisco or Hopkins Hol- 
low, Kansas. 

Even the “front porch” becomes obsolete against 
such competition. A candidate equipped with 
broadcasting facilities may lie in bed and talk to a 
waiting world, or such part thereof as has the pa- 
tience to listen to him. This being the case, the 
Government can hardly permit a radio monopoly. 
If either party could buy radio service to the ex- 
clusion of the other, it would be equivalent to buy- 
ing the election. If liberty is to be preserved, the 
public’s ears, however: long, must remain un- 
monopolized. 

“Futures” in science and invention may be even 
more remarkable, but if so, professional vote 
snatchers will be using them before their custom- 
ers are able to build up any adequate defence. 

ARTHUR POUND. 


The Frane and the American Loan 


ried from 3.48 cent to 4.76 cents, a gain of 1.3 

cents in a single week, is the most spectacular 
movement in the foreign exchanges since the Ger- 
man mark made its headlong dive into the bottom- 
less pit last September. The occasion of the rise is, 
of course, the $100,000,000 credit obtained from an 
American syndicate by the pledging of an equiva- 
lent amount of the French gold reserve—a market 
operation pure and simple, but a very welcome 
operation. 

The French Government’s supporting of the 
franc is no new phenomenon. It has been well 
known in Paris that the franc has been officially 
supported for more than a year. Not a small part 
of the margin between French and Belgian ex- 
change quotations may be traced to this influence. 
‘The important reversal of policy is the decision to 
undertake the support on a grand scale with a pro- 
portionate amount of advertising. 

A good deal of admiration should certainly be 
given to the French Government for the way the 
whole affair was handled. The gold reserve in 
the Bank of France is a whole series of trump 


Tre recent rise in the French franc which.car- 


cards, which France can play from time to time. 
Last week she played a one hundred million dollar 
card, taking advantage of every ounce of adver- 
tising and favorable sentiment that could be mus- 
tered for the occasion. Probably the sentimental 
effect on the market was responsible for a greater 
proportion of the gain than any actual expenditures 
from the hundred million dollar fund. 

In spite of a present trade balance which is fav- 
orable to France and in spite of the large amounts 
of foreign exchange she will accumulate from tour- 
ist expenditures during the early summer months, 
one naturally questions the length of time over 
which this operation can be effective. An indica- 
tion that the effect is only temporary can be seen 
in the changes in the forward quotations of the 
tranc from a week ago. With the franc at 3.5 
cents, forward sales were being made at an average 
of a discount of 1/10 of a cent per month. At this 
moment this discount has just doubled. When the 
Reichsbank temporarily stabilized the mark by 
sales from its gold reserve in the four month period 
February-May last year, 50 million dollars was 
approximately the cost to the German Government. 
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On this basis of comparison, 100 million dollars 
should last at least eight months, but, as in the 
German case, there is the domestic pressure to in- 
crease the French note circulation to be considered. 


‘During 1924 the French Treasury has to turn over 


a short-term debt of about 60 billion francs in Na- 
tional Defense Bonds, and 15 billion francs in 
Treasury Bills. More than 150 million francs of 
these bills become due every day. Should the in- 
vesting public throughout France become unwill- 
ing to leave their funds in depreciating Government 
securities, the pressure on the Treasury must result 
in increased issues of paper currency. The only 
other way to meet the situation would be in some 
way to stop cash redemption of Government bonds 
falling due. This would be a more severe blow to 
French credit than any new issue of paper money. 

While the willingness of the French public to 
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reinvest in Government short-term bonds which 
are payable in depreciating currency is one of the 
financial marvels of the age, nevertheless, private 
reports from Paris indicate that in the first two 
months of this year seven billion francs in short- 
term bonds were presented for payment in cash, 
and the holders were unwilling to reinvest. If the 
present appreciation of the franc revives the wan- 
ing confidence of the French Government’s domestic 
creditors, this pressure should be relieved. At any 
rate the skeleton of currency depreciation will have 
been shoved back into the closet until after the 
May elections of the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
decisions of the so-called Dawes sub-committee of 
the Reparation Commission can be considered with 
dignity and leisure. One hundred million dollars 
in gold is not an excessive price to pay for this 
useful breathing spell. 


The Senate Stagnates 


does not think. It investigates, but it does 

not legislate. It makes vast motions, but 
like a merry-go-round, which also gives appearance 
of action, when it stops it is just where it started. 
It spent weeks deadlocked over the election of a 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and we were told that great issues as to 
the future of our railroads hung on the outcome. 
At last that Committee as reorganized has made 
its first report, and our patient waiting is rewarded 
by a resolution asking information from the rail- 
roads as to the amounts they have spent in adver- 
tising in an attempt to teach the public their side 
of traffic controversies. Only that and nothing more. 
While the more blatant Democrats make bitter 
partisan speeches on the floor, accusing their oppo- 
nents of whatever crime happens at the moment 
to occur to the mind of the speaker, the more in- 
telligent gather in the cloak rooms, exchanging 
cheerful pleasantries as to the predicament in 
which the Republicans will find themselves when, 
during the next campaign, they are compelled to 
explain to an expectant electorate just why, with 
a party majority in both houses, they performed 
none of the promises made. 

The Republicans might as well be at home. They 
remain silent and unheard, and are apparently 
serving no useful purpose except as targets for 
their opponents. They have neither cohesion, 
courage, nor leadership. They have had no leader 
since Penrose, and no courage since the Demo- 
cratic scandal blasts drove them to cover. If any 
bugle ever sounds in their camp, it is for retreat, 
not attack. To be sure a slight trace of manhood 
made its appearance among them after Daugh- 
erty announced that “a fighter sometimes loses but 


T HE Senate still stagnates. It talks but it 


a quitter never wins.” And Senator Fess gave his 
brothers some truthful hints as to the depths to 
which the Senate is sinking in the public mind. 
Senator Warren, in a reminiscent mood, calmly 
recalled that at this time last year the great appro- 
priation bills had all been passed, while now they 
have not even been considered. Representative 
Longworth won a notable victory and gave proof 
of real leadership when he succeeded in passing 
the Republican tax revision bill through the House; 
but this is about the only flash of intelligent action 
in the legislative darkness. 

It must not be thought that the situation is the 
result either of drift or incompetence. It is a plan 
carefully thought out and skillfully executed by 
the Democratic leaders, the idea, and it is a 
thoroughly intelligent one, being to furnish a 
campaign issue of non-accomplishment against 
President Coolidge and his party. Rightly or 
wrongly, the American people have come to regard 
their President not merely as an Executive, but as 
their representative in legislative matters and 
responsible for carrying out a distinct legislative 
policy. This presents a situation which only Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself can meet. There would ap- 
pear to be but two solutions. If, with a leadership 
which is now lacking, he could unite the discordant 
elements of the party which he heads, a program 
could be adopted and enforced. But that seems 
unlikely. Otherwise, the President for his own 
protection must sooner or later break with Con- 
gress, and publicly point out the existing truth 
that the Administration party is not in control. 
He must then confess that all power rests with a 
politically hostile coalition, disclaim responsibility 
and wash his hands of the whole Congressional 
mess. 
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“Taxing Energy and Initiative 
By Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury 


ment’s finances offers an opportunity, not only for 

a reduction of taxes, but for a reform of the tax 
system, so that the burden of taxatione may be more 
equitably distributed. The existing system of taxation 
is an inheritance from the war. At that time the nor- 
mal tax rates were increased and surtaxes evolved for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of the war. 
But, with the passing of those conditions and the con- 
tinuance of the unscientific tax rates, the burden is now 
being borne chiefly by the man of initiative attempting 
to make money. It rests most heavily on the producer, 
the salaried man, and those engaged in trying to make 
a competence for their later, unproductive years. It 
penalizes principally the middle incomes, while permit- 
ting wealth to escape by investment in tax-exempt 
securities and other available methods. 

The vital defect in our present system is that the tax 
burden is borne by wealth in the making, not by capital 
already in existence. We place a tax on energy and 
initiative, and at the same time provide a refuge in 
the form of tax-exempt securitiés, into which wealth 
that has been accumulated or inherited can retire and 
defy the tax collector. 

Since the war, the productivity of the surtaxes has 
steadily declined. Statistics show that, whereas the 
country’s total net income reported for taxation in- 
creased over three times during the period from 1916 
to 1921, the total amount of incomes in excess of 
$300,000 a year decreased from nearly a billion dollars 
in 1916 to about $150,000,000 in 1921. During the 
same period the number of taxpayers having incomes 
of $300,000, as disclosed by their tax returns, decreased 
from about 1300 to about .250. 

No more conclusive proof could be asked of the flight 
of capital into non-taxable investments. There are at 
the present time over twelve billion dollars of tax- 
exempt securities outstanding; and Congress has re- 
fused, in spite of repeated requests by the last Demo- 
cratic and the present Republican Administration, to 
submit to the states a Constitutional amendment, taking 
away the tax-exempt privilege now enjoyed by state, 
county, and municipal bonds. There is consequently 
only one course to pursue. It must be made more profit- 
able for wealth to go into taxable business rather than 
into tax-exempt bonds. 

The Treasury has accordingly recommended that a 
maximum surtax of 25 per cent., plus 6 per cent. normal 
tax, be impose? ‘n lieu of the 58 per cent. tax now levied 
on the largest incomes. Such a reduction is necessary 
in order to attract the large fortunes back into produc- 
tive enterprise. It will result not only in saving the 
productivity of the surtaxes as a source of revenue for 
the Government, but also in removing some of the 
influences which are holding back the country’s normal 
development. 

There is no question of the fact that high surtaxes 
have a discouraging effect on business expansions and 
new undertakings. A system that takes more than half 
of a man’s earnings, making him work more than three 
days in six for the Government and sharing all profits 


Tine present fortunate condition of the Govern- 


without participating in any losses, imposes odds too 
heavy to be borne. The result is that the man of large 
income is tending more and more to withdraw his capi- 
tal from productive business and invest it in tax-exempt 
securities, yielding neither revenue to the Government 
nor profit to the people. 

It is not a question merely of saving the productivity 
of the surtaxes. A much more serious matter is in- 
volved. The flight of capital into safe but unproductive 
forms of investment should give us great concern, for 
it indicates that high surtaxes are gradually destroying 
business initiative. The spirit of business adventure 
has built up in this country a civilization under which 


’ any man of energy and initiative can get what he wants 


out of life. But when that initiative is crippled by a 
tax system which takes away from a man more than a 
reasonable share of his earnings, then he will no longer 
exert himself, and the country will be deprived of the 
energy which is her greatest single asset. 

Henry Ford is one of the outstanding examples of 
what American initiative has accomplished in the last 
twenty years. Under the conditions which then obtained 
in this country, he has built up one of the great indus- 
trial establishments of the world, which has given 
employment to thousands and added to the comfort of 
millions of individuals by placing within their reach 
an automobile of moderate cost. In a recent interview 
he told why such an accomplishment would have been 
impossible under the present high surtaxes. 

Starting out with a small capital, he put his profits 
back into the business and these in turn were used to 
buy better machinery, thus making it possible to reduce 
the price of his cars. If the present tax rates had been 
in force, most of these profits would have been paid to 
the Government and Mr. Ford doubts that it would have 
been possible ever to reach a point where he could have 
produced a car under $1,500. 

It is a strange theory of taxation which, in order to 
make the gesture of taxing the rich, retains rates that 
are producing less and less revenue each year, and at 
the same time discouraging industry and threatening 
the country’s future prosperity. Our condition today 
is sound and many industries are prospering. But new 
investments are not being made in sufficient number 
and new enterprises are starting out under a disadvan- 
tage as compared with the old established ones. 

For these reasons the Treasury feels that a great 
opportunity to serve the country will be lost, if the 
present surplus is made the occasion merely for a reduc- 
tion of rates without any thought of how the country, 
as a whole, will be affected. A sound tax policy must 
take into consideration three factors. It must produce 
sufficient revenue for the Government; it must lessen, 
so far as possible, the burden of taxation on those least 
able to bear it; and it must also remove those influences 
which might retard the continued development of busi- 
ness and industry on which so much of our prosperity 
depends. Any policy which ignores these fundamental 
principles will prove merely a makeshift and must 
eventually be replaced by a system based on economic, 
rather than political, considerations. 
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Which Tax Plan Do We Want? 


Comparing the Longworth, the Garner and the Mellon Plans 
By Homer Joseph Dodge 


to remonstrate with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue concerning an income tax assessment 
levied against him. 

“But there is no equity in your assessment,” he in- 
sisted to the official whose desk had been assigned to 
him to pound. 

“Equity,” exclaimed the technically-titled functionary. 
“You surely did not expect to find any equity in taxa- 
tion.” 

That, probably, is the whole seat of trouble in dis- 
agreements over methods and rates of taxation. Fun- 
damentally taxes have nothing in common with equity. 
They are the most arbitrary of human inventions. “As 
sure as death and taxes” runs the old saw, in recogni- 
tion of this fact. 


A Government must tax to maintain its establish- 
ments. The tax is imposed always without the con- 
sent of the taxpayer. He may recognize a theoretical, 
idealistic right and necessity in taxation but, in per- 
sonal application, any tax becomes arbitrary and in- 
equitable. 

The game of taxation is the most precarious put-and- 
take game in the world. The theory is that the citizen 
pays an impost to the Government which, in return, 
furnishes him with certain rather vaguely defined ser- 
vices. The first is protection. On a basis of equity, an 
individual may feel that he does not need this pro- 
tection, that he is willing to economize on protection 
and save his taxes. This view the Government may not 
accept. He must pay for the service whether he gets it 
or not. He must put up regularly and in the amount 
prescribed; what he can take depends upon his occa- 
sions and vicissitudes. The man knocked down in the 
street and carried to a public hospital wins to some 
extent; so does the man whose house is saved by the 
fire department, but these winners appear to be in the 
minority. And, where Federal taxes are concerned, 
it may be even more rare to win. 

The dressmaker in a Bronx flat finds difficulty in 
seeing where she gets the worth of her tax money 
through large appropriations to build a post office at 
East Cul-de-Sac, Wisconsin. The New Mexico ranch- 
man takes slight comfort from the Federal expenditures 
upon Thatcher’s Light beacon. 

All these elements make harmony difficult among the 
framers of tax legislation. The fundamental lack of 
equity in taxation puts the whole task of writing rev- 
enue laws on a basis of finding what group of taxpayers 
will make the least protest. 

Had not the war draped Fourth-of-July bunting 
around the idea of the income tax, attempts at evasion 
would be even more earnest than now they are. Just 
as the public was told that a halo hovered above the 
brow of the purchaser of Liberty bonds, so it was pro- 
claimed that frankness and liberality in paying income 
taxes placed a citizen automatically in the same class 
with Robert Morris and the giver of the Widow’s Mite. 


| HEAVY taxpayer recently came to Washington 


There are increasing signs of a relapse from this atti- 
tude. No less expert a man than Andrew Mellon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has declared that he knows of 
one hundred ways to evade the income tax. New ways 
are being found every day—or at least every tax day. 

It is this widespread popular distaste for paying 
taxes, rather than any other reason, which has made 
the revision of Federal taxes so acute a problem. The 
Mellon Plan, the Garner Plan, the Longworth Plan— 
all seek to find some new anodyne for the taxpayer’s 
pain. The protagonists of each recoil from the other 
plans as from contagion. At the bottom of the whole 
problem is the inescapable fact that there is no such 
thing as an equitable tax. The Government taketh 
away! 

In fairness to the legislators and executives it must 
be admitted that the Government does not want tax 
money for the pleasure of getting rich. The problem is 
to find enough money to pay Government expenses. 
This involves the inner problem of deciding what those 
expenses shall be. It is manifest to everyone that cer- 
tain governmental functions must be carried on. The 
extras furnish the controversy. What are extras? Is 
a soldier bonus an extra? Mr. Mellon and many others 
say it is. The American Legion and its many supporters 
in both houses of Congress say that it is not. Right 
there is a five billion dollar controversy which again 
emphasizes the lack of equity in taxation. 

The existing Congressional controversy revolves 
around tax reduction. With a curious disdain of facts 
such as the fact that if a bonus is voted, there must be 
money with which to pay it, Congress proceeds with 
efforts to enact a tax reduction measure and simultane- 
ously a bonus bill. But as Congress has separated the 
two problems and kept each in a hermetically sealed 
political ark to prevent it from draughts which might 
be started if the two measures came face to face, they 
must be considered separately. 

So, then, the difference of opinion in Congress is on 
the question of how much shall taxes be reduced. 

A tax revision bill has passed the House of Represen- 
tatives. All measures for raising revenue, says the 
Constitution, must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. What happens to them thereafter, seems to be no 
concern of the Constitution. Under the Constitution 
the House may plant an acorn; if, as the result of Sen- 
ate nurture, the yield turns out to be a turnip, that is 
no concern of the Constitution. The seed was planted 
in the lower and representative body. 

The Government’s loss in revenues is, of course, the 
taxpayer’s gain, in that so much less is to be required 
of him. Mr. Longworth saves the taxpayer $446,000,- 
000; Mr. Garner of Texas, the ranking Democratic 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, saves 
the taxpayer $559,000,000; and Mr. Mellon, whose plan 
has the unqualified endorsement of President Coolidge 
and the regular Republicans, saves the people but 


$323,000,000. Mr. Mellon’s adherents declare his plan - 
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is the sound one; Mr. Garner’s friends say his plan is 
the one most friendly to the people; Mr. Longworth and 
his friends frankly admit that this is the best compro- 
mise between the other two plans which they can make. 

The Treasury surplus at the end of the present fiscal 
year, June 30, 1924, is estimated officially at $329,000,- 
000, and at the end of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925 (if tax rates are not changed) at $395,000,000. 

Thus, it will be seen that Mr. Mellon’s plan provides 
for a tax reduction leaving a Treasury surplus of 
$6,000,000—that is, his plan is designed to give the 
people the benefit of the surplus but no more. Mr. 
Longworth’s compromise would create a Treasury deficit 
of $117,000,000 while Mr. Garner’s plan would create 
a deficit of $230,000,000. i ; 

The belief that the Longworth bill is the least pain- 
ful is evidenced by the fact that there were but eight 
dissenting votes against it when it passed the House. 

The Longworth plan fixes normal income tax rates 
at 2 per cent. compared with 3 per cent. in the Mellon 
plan. Mr. Garner’s normal rate also was 2 per cent. 
This rate applies to taxable incomes up to $4,000, above 
which the rate scales upward. 

The Longworth surtaxes begin at 2 per cent. on 
$12,000 reaching 50 per cent. at $200,000 but with the 
proviso that on the basis of such an assessment. only 
75 per cent. of the taxes shall be paid. The Mellon plan 
puts a maximum of 25 per cent. on surtaxes, while Mr. 
Garner provides a maximum of 44 per cent. Existing 
law starts them at 1 per cent. on $6,000 and runs them 
up to 50 per cent. 


The surtax controversy revolves around the question 
of suppression of business. Mr. Mellon and other oppo- 
nents of high surtaxes assert that business is retarded 
by high surtaxes, men of property refraining from en- 
gaging in promotive enterprises in fear of the toll 
imposed by the Government on their profits. Also, 
they say, high surtaxes drive wealth into tax exempt 
securities. The opposite view is that the rich should 
pay. The question may be called one of psychology. 
The law of diminishing returns is enmeshed in the 
consideration. This is a law in which some of the 
liberals have little confidence. They assert that it is 
a fiction conjured up by rich men who desire to escape 
taxatio . 

On the one hand is the man of property who says he 
will not invest capital to employ workmen and turn the 
wheels of industry when surtaxes are so high that they 
snatch away the rewards of enterprise. Such a man 
argues that the Government loses because it fails to 
collect not only his tax, but the taxes, excise, income 
and so forth which would arise as incidents of the em- 
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ployment of labor by him. On the other hand, the 
reformer pledged to the interests of the poor man 
asserts that it is the rich man who should bear the 
burden of taxation because he is best able to do so, and 
therefore surtaxes should be high, taking their chance 
of catching whom they can. The avariciousness of the 
rich is such that they will get-into business one way or 


. another, no matter what the surtaxes, in the view of 


the supporters of high surtax rates, and the Gov- 
ernment will get more out of the bargain by keeping 
the rates high than by entering into any reducing opera- 
tion intended to have the effect of putting salt on the 
bird’s tail. Democrats and other high surtax advocates 
doubt the efficacy of such rates. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon quotes eloquent 
tables showing how, under high surtax rates, tax re- 
turns diminish year by year, owing to the waywardness 


_and timidity of capital which cause it to retire into 


secure fastnesses. Such capital, says the other camp, 
will retire into the eye of a needle, if need be, to escape 
taxation; low rates will not bring it out and make it 
bear fruit for the Treasury. All this is a matter of 
opinion, colored, dyed and flavored by political leanings 
and economic convictions. It takes years to prove any of 
the theories and then one cannot be sure. 


The Longworth plan includes a gift tax. Opponents 
of the Mellon plan have repeatedly asserted that rich 
men resort to gifts as a means of distributing their 
property to escape the estate taxes. There is no gift 
tax at present, nor did Mr. Mellon propose one. In fact 
when he appeared before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate on March 12 he strongly opposed a gift tax say- 
ing: “This is a tax on capital, the proceeds of which do 
not go into capital and therefore work a destruction of 
the total capital of the country.” He went on to show 
that such a tax would mean little or nothing to the 
Treasury by way of revenue, that it would be difficult 
to enforce and collect, and that “it has a peculiar inci- 
dence, unlike that of any other tax—the one who gives 
pays the tax and not the one who receives.” 

Any student of the tax controversy pending before 
Congress is forced to the conclusion that there is no 
question of fact involved; that opinion and, perhaps, in- 
terest, control. The struggle now in the Senate may be 
regarded as between the Longworth compromise, which 
was enacted by the House of Representatives, and the 
original Mellon plan which many Senators will attempt 
to revive. The Garner plan is by no means extinct, and 
there is a possibility that some further compromise 
between the Mellon and the Longworth plans on the one 
hand, and between the Mellon and the Garner plans on 
the other, may be attempted. 


Broadcasting and the Public Interest 
By J.B. | 


us nowadays, realizes the conflict that is going on 
in the air. Transoceanic, ship and shore, experi- 
mental, broadcasting and amateur stations, and a million 
receiving sets of the radiating type, all struggle nightly 


| eco who uses radio, and that means all of 


for the right of way through one common transmitting 
medium which we call ether, and added to all these are 
interfering electrical impulses from leaky insulators, 
power lines grounded through trees, arc lights, unbond- 
ed rails, sparking contact shoes and trolleys, X-ray and 
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violet ray machines, electric flashing signs and a dozen 
other electrical devices, and last but not least the dis- 
turbance created by Nature herself commonly known 
as “static.” I do not marvel so much at the occasional 
confusion that results, as at the mind of the man. who 
can not only conceive as actualities these invisible, in- 
tangible, and to most of us incomprehensible forces, but 
can also learn how they travel, make traffic laws for 
many of them, and for the most part compel them to 
keep on their own side of the street. More wonderful 
by far than the triumph of mind over matter is human 
control of the impalpable and the immaterial. But I 
do not intend to write now of conflicts in the air but of 
a struggle, equally great and perhaps equally serious to 
the future of the art, which is now going on and bidding 
fair to develop into pitched battle. 

The breastworks are not yet finished nor the con- 
testants firmly placed nor the lines of battle clearly 
drawn, but the skirmishing has commenced. It has all 
come about from the development of broadcasting, a 
lusty child not yet three years of age, who, nurtured on 
the rich milk of free publicity, has cut its teeth and now 
craves the strong meat of profit. Here in a moment 
has sprung up a device by which an idea, a suggestion, 
an impulse, may be communicated to an innumerable 
number of people at one and the same time, a possibility 
heretofore undreamed of. The greatest newspaper counts 
its subscribers by thousands. Broadcasting reaches its 
listeners, or soon will, in millions. What a field for the 
teacher who wishes to instill his thought, the politician 
who would spread his fame, the advertiser who would 
sell his wares. But it is not quite as simple as it 
sounds. There are difficulties, confusion, conflicting 
desires and interests. Who is going to control this 
great communication system and who will pay the bill? 
These two questions are causing much agitation in the 
radio world just now. 

The broadcasters themselves are doing most of the 
paying at present. Disregarding the few who are able 
to make an actual profit either from direct charges for 
communication service or from sales of apparatus, they 
operate without revenue and amuse, entertain, and in- 
struct the public without gain. Most of them started 
with an idea that sometime and somehow they would 
reap a benefit. The experience has been costly. Many 
have quit. Broadcasting is the only great public service 
which has no economic basis. Without that, it must 
fail. Men are not yet all philanthropists. It costs real 
money to operate a high-class station, and expense can 
be met only by income. Of course, the manufacturers 
and dealers can well afford to pay the expense of their 
stations, in the first place because of the stimulation of 
sales and replacements, and in the second, because they 
can add it onto the price of what they sell and thus 
collect indirectly from the public. Doubtless, broadcast- 
ing by them will continue indefinitely and that is very 
fortunate. But he has a very narrow view of ‘the fu- 
ture who is willing to visualize it as conducted only on 
that basis. 

Theoretically, of course, the great class of listeners 
who finally receive the benefit ought to pay the expense. 
In most other countries they do it, through a license 
tax on receiving sets. Here they do not, except as they 
involuntarily contribute through its inclusion in the 
original purchase price of their apparatus. The listen- 
ers do not intend to pay a tax, and so long as a boy with 
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three or four dollars, a cigar box and a bit of wire can 
construct his own receiving set, they cannot be made to. 
For the first time in history the public is really getting 
something for nothing. It enjoys the novel experience 
and has every intention of continuing. We can dismiss 
them as a possible source of direct income, though how- 
ever the primary collection may be made, I suppose the 
consumer will have to contribute in the end. 

Who then will pay? Only one class remains,—those 
who want for diverse reasons to convey their voices or 
their thoughts to the waiting ears of those who listen. 
Not, of course, the singers and speakers and musicians 
whose voices or music actually go through the ether. 
Heretofore, like the broadcaster, their services have been 
free; but that day is rapidly passing and they are now 
beginning to demand the compensation to which they are 
entitled. They will get jt, thereby adding one more item 
to the perplexities of the station manager. But the man 
who can pay and will pay to broadcast is the one who 
wants to reach the public with his ideas, whether it be 
because he desires to sell something, or to get an office, 
or merely to influence thought and opinion. That class, 
generally speaking, now pays for the newspapers and 
magazines, which reach our minds through our eyes. 
It will do the same for the new art which accomplishes 
the same result through our ears. The advertisers will 
pay, and that term includes everyone who wishes to 
broadcast for his own purposes, irrespective of his mo- 
tive. And it will be worth their while if they hold to 
the class of service which is so full of enjoyment, satis- 
faction, and fascination to the listener. 

We are not yet through with difficulties. There is a 
patent situation which must be considered. Radio did 
not have a spontaneous birth. Somebody, or rather a 
number of somebodies, created it by inventing the appa- 
ratus which gives it life. It is fundamental law, not the 
law of a statute book, but a more basic principle recog- 
nized long before there were statutes or books either, 
that he who creates a thing owns it and that it is his 
to do with as he pleases. Our patent laws carry. out this 
principle by prohibiting any one else from using it with- 
out his consent, and all the great inventions which have 
resulted in the mechanical progress of the race,—greater 
during the last fifty years than in as many prior cen- 
turies,—have been so protected. Naturally, there are 
basic patents in radio. Some of these, and some of the 


most important, are owned by a few large manufac- 


turing or communication concerns. They have licensed 


the use of these patents to other individuals and cor- 


porations. But there is a limiting clause in the license. 
The apparatus may not be used for profit. You may 
broadcast, yes. Go as far as you like in the entertain- 
ment and amusement of the public, provided you made 
no charge for the service performed. And so it has come 
about that today in the United States the only stations 
which charge for their services are those operated by one 
of the concerns which own and control the patents, and 
it would seem that it is within its patent rights in keep- 
ing for itself the exclusive privilege of using the appa- 
ratus. 

What does broadcasting for profit mean? Plainly a 
charge for the use of the station comes within the pro- 
hibition. But what about indirect gain? Suppose, for 
instance, that the proprietor of a vaudeville theatre con- 
structs his own station under such a patent license and 
broadcasts his performances, in the hope that the radio 
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public which hears will also desire to see and will thus 
swell the box receipts. Is he violating the restrictions 
of that license? In litigation in which publishers have 
sought to restrain the unauthorized use for indirect profit 
of copyrighted music the courts have held in their favor. 
One District Court of the United States decided that a 
station may not broadcast the copyrighted song “Mother 
Machree”’ without permission, although its only profit was 
in the indirect advertising benefit derived from stating 
the name and business of the department store which 
operated the station. One more grief for the broad- 
caster. He would be glad to use the patented apparatus 
and the copyrighted song but unfortunately for him 
they belong to someone else, and he cannot get them 
except by the payment of a charge, the reasonableness 
of which is subject to debate. 

And there is another problem. The most valuable fea- 
ture of broadcasting is not the sending out of the music 
played or the speech made or the song sung in the studio. 
It is the conveying to the public of important happen- 
ings as they actually occur, the picking up of the Presi- 
dent’s message, Lloyd George’s speeches, theatres and 
operas, the after-dinner remarks of prominent men, and 
simultaneously distributing them to the radio public. 
To do this requires something more than the broadcast- 
ing station. You cannot erect a transmitter in every 
banquet hall. You must carry your programme first 
of all from the place where it is being spoken or sung or 
played to your broadcasting station. To do this requires 
the use of a pair of wires. Well, that seems easy enough. 
There are telephone wires everywhere, let’s use them. 
But, ‘No” says the company which owns the wire, “not 
if you broadcast for profit, for then you become our 
competitor and we will not help you.” So you turn to 
one of the telegraph companies, which also has plenty 
of wires, not so universal but nevertheless available; 
and you find these companies perfectly willing to accom- 
modate you, of course, for proper compensation. And 
you think your difficulty is solved until you find that 
the wires you will get are in a cable with a number of 
others, over which telegraph messages are being sent, 
and that the current carrying these telegraph messages 
induces electrical disturbances in your wires and seri- 
ously disrupts your service. It’s easy enough, tech- 
nically speaking, to “filter” out this current and thus 
protect your wire; but when you start to arrange for 
this, you discover that you can’t use the filtering device 
for it, also, is covered by a patent owned by the same 
company that controls the telephone wire. So there you 
are. Sooner or later some inventor will work out a filter- 
ing mechanism that does not infringe, but for the pres- 
ent the broadcaster has one more source of woe. 

The public demands broadcasting, and it is neither in 
the public interest nor in accordance with the genius of 
our society that it should be monopolized either in the 
hands of one concern or in those of a few. It must be 
paid for, and that payment must come from the adver- 
tiser who can reap the benefit. Obviously, his advertis- 
ing must be very skillfully done, for his listeners will 
disappear the moment he loses their interest; but he 
will find a way to handle that. Does all this mean that 
we must change our fundamental patent law and take 
from inventors generally a part of the fruits of their 
discoveries? Must we say that they must allow others 
to use their inventions, for fair compensation of course, 
or that we will not permit them the benefit of the patent 
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laws or grant them a permit to use for themselves the 
ether which belongs to us? I do not believe that we have 
yet progressed so far toward the negation of private 
property nor the control of private endeavor. There is 
another solution. 

The principal concern controlling these patents is one 
of our greatest public utilities. It recognizes that it is 
first of all a public servant. Its officials have so declared 
over and over again. It has striven for popular ap- 
proval, and has obtained it to a large degree, with a 
resulting wonderful financial success. For its own good 
it cannot allow this attitude to change. It cannot permit 
the popular mind to become imbued with the belief that 
it desires to monopolize this great new industry in 
which so many millions are directly interested. It must 
and will, in the broad consideration of its own general 
advantage, abandon the restrictive conditions in its 
patent licenses, and grant to others who desire to broad- 
cast, whether or not for profit, the right to use its com- 
munication system and devices. It will make its gain in 
the reasonable compensation it will receive for this per- 
mission and use. Indeed, it may well happen that be- 
fore many years pass by a not inconsiderable part of its 
revenues will come from the rental of wires and appa- 
If, however, it should permanently at- 
tempt exclusive control, it is within the power of the 
public utility commissions, or could easily be put in their 
power, to compel the general granting of the use of the 
necessary wires for this purpose. 

The future electrical communication service of the 
United States as I visualize it, will consist of a unified 
system under diverse ownership, for broadcasting, tele- 
phone, telegraph and transoceanic service, all inter- 
linked and interconnected so that each may use the fa- 
cilities of the other to the extent necessary, irre- 
spective of ownership. Our public utility laws now 
force interconnection between telephone lines even 
though competitors in the same locality. The same rule 
should be applied throughout the communication field. 

There will be two classes of broadcasting stations, 
those serving purely a private interest and those en- 
gaged in public service for hire. An educational insti- 
tution, a manufacturer, in fact anyone, may construct 
and operate his own station for his own private purposes 
exclusively, and so long as he serves no one else and 
avoids interference with others, he may conduct his en- 
terprise as he pleases. But if he goes further than that, 
if he sells-his service to others, then he immediately 
enters the public communication field and becomes sub- 
ject to public control and regulation both as to service 
and rates. He must treat all alike without discrimina- 
tion. Railroads, generally speaking, are common 
carriers, but some are purely private. So with telephone 
systems, and so it will be with broadcasting. Rates and 
service for all kinds of radio communication facilities 
furnished to others, including advertising, will be regu- 
lated by some public body, just as at present is done for 
other transmission methods. 

If radio is to fulfill its destiny as the creator of a new 
unity not only among our own people but among the 
countries of the world, as the universal and all pervad- 
ing system for the distribution of thought, it can only 
be through the unselfish codperation of station owners, 
inventors, users, and of the Government itself, aJl work- 
ing together to the interest of that great public of which 
each one of us forms a part. 
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Un-Americanized Americans 
By Ludwig Lewisohn 


_ An interesting presentation of a fundamental problem by a foreign-born Jew of unquestioned intel- 
lectual integrity. His point-of view is not shared by the editors, but as it is fairly representative of a large 
part of our people it is deserving of serious consideration—The Editors. 


spot on which Mr. Jefferson Davis delivered his 

Inaugural. Then I went across a square and saw 
the “first White House of the Confederacy” in which a 
spry and ancient lady was deploring that even in 
Charleston and Richmond family no longer counted. 
Though at home, she was a perfect example of émigré 
psychology. Thus old French ladies remembered the 
days before the Revolution; thus old Russian ladies be- 
wail a perished order now. . . . Obviously, America was 
not here. 

In Dallas they whispered to me stories of the Klan. 
If, in a given community, a man is unpopular, the Klan 
spreads a rumor against him. . . . Incest is a favorite 
accusation. It reminded me of the accusations hurled 
against Israel—slaying of children, poisoning of wells. 
Myth, persecution, blood. . . Here, then, was not 
America. 

In Wilkes-Barre everyone was comfortable and up 
to the minute and talked coal. In Shreveport they had 
also been comfortable and up to the minute and had 
talked oil. Coal and oil and the huge average daily de- 
posits in the local banks and the houses, especially, in 
Shreveport, of the millionaires whom a month had made. 
They talked prosperity and skyscrapers and the tricki- 
ness of oil. I thought of Hauptmann’s play, “Before 
Dawn.” The Silesian peasants, too, had suddenly dis- 
covered coal on their farms. They, too, were craggy 
conservatives since they desired to conserve their huge 
gains—gains that had no relation to effort, skill, or 
worth. . . . One needs neither a new continent nor a 
new polity for these things. Since the beginning there 
has. been the romanticism of passing orders; there has 
been superstition and persecution;. there has been the 
scramble for possessions and the bitterness of the pos- 
sessor fearing loss. : .~. ved 

In Montgomery I was tempted to say, “It is never 
too late to give up our prejudices.. No way of thinking 
or doing, however ancient, can be trusted without 
proof.” In Dallas I wanted to say: “The history of 
persecution is-the history of endeavors to cheat nature.” 
Or else: “Every burned book or house enlightens the 
world.” In Wilkes-Barre and Shreveport I did murmur: 
“IT want us to start where we should, not with property 
but with man.” In both cities the good people were sure 
I was quoting Karl Marx or Nietzsche—fine discrimina- 
tion among foreigners was not their strong point—and 
in Shreveport they were willing to entertain my quota- 
tion politely provided that “man” didn’t include 
“nigger.” 

Well, all these people, even those in Montgomery and 
Dallas, had come in contact with the names, at least, 
of Thoreau and Emerson and Whitman. They had 


[' Montgomery the other day they showed me the 


heard these names in school. But of the American 
tradition they were as ignorant in their souls as Rus- 
sian nobles or Bavarian peasants or French profiteers. 
The psychical analogies were indeed exact, a fact which 
would tempt one, were one not afraid of being too hope- 


less, to adopt the strict doctrine of economic determin- 
ism. Speaking as a humanist, one was bound to see 
that these native dwellers in America would have to be 
converted to Americanism somehow, somehow, even if 


the missionary were to be a humble foreign-born and - 


therefore, of course, second-class citizen like my- 
rae 

There are native Americans who in their minds and 
actions nourish and exemplify the old faith in freedom. 
There is one who worked with the Quakers in Russia and 
Germany; there is one who, though a university profes- 
sor and hence vowed to poverty and obedience, dared and 
risked everything during the war; there is another who 
devotes his life to the liberation of political prisoners. 
There are a few. They all bear New England names; 
they all have in their veins the direct blood of the Trans- 
cendentalists and Abolitionists. They are all driven, I 
do not say against their wills, for their minds and 
hearts are indeed free, but they are all driven in the 
sense that there would be in any case no choice, to rely 
for codperation and counsel and the strength of num- 
bers on the Jews. . . . The Irish-Americans are prac- 
tical politicians in America and reserve their political 
and cultural idealism for the cause of Ireland. The 
German-Americans have been made to feel that neither 
their political nor cultural influence is wanted. They, 
too, are now humanly absorbed in the unheard-of suf- 
ferings of their ancestral land. There remain those last 
New England spirits with such help as they can get to 
reconvert America to Americanism. To the American- 
ism of Thoreau: “If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears, 
however measured or far away.” To the Americanism 
of Emerson: “The mob is man voluntarily descending to 
the nature of the beast.” To the Americanism of Whit- 


‘man: “I will not have a single person slighted or left 


away.” 

With that power of imaginative identification that be- 
longs to my race I have, reading Thoreau and Emerson 
among such scenes, recaptured for myself their spiritual 
history and have become at one with those few remain- 
ing Americans who have not forgotten that here there 
came to birth a tradition of freedom—a freedom that 
transcends the barren right to vote, or the right to a 
livelihood so long as one obeys a truculent majority, a 
freedom that, at its highest moments, did identify itself 
with the Emersonian: “Nothing is at last sacred but 
the integrity of our own mind.” And I have understood 
those friends of mine, those few ultimate Americans, 
who protest against the curtailment of immigration and 
the imprisonment of men for conscience’ sake, and all 
the other neo-American machinations of brute power, 
of the might that is supposed, here no less than in 
Prussia, to make right. 

One thing these Americans must do is to persuade 
their countrymen really to cultivate the national past. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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What the World Is Doing 


Domestic 
Administration 
XECUTIVE impatience with Con- 
gressional inactivity broke out at 
the White House during the week when 
President Coolidge at the White House 
Correspondents’ Association dinner re- 
minded the country that “Congress is 
supposed under the Constitution to be 
engaged in legislation” and that with 
its feverish activity in investigational 
fields the legislative branch of the 
Government is usurping authority. 

What the President, there is reason 
to believe, says the Christian Science 
Monitor in commenting on his speech, 
mainly desires to emphasize is the pro- 
crastination of Congress in dealing 
with matters of vital national impor- 
tance. Senate and House have been in 
session for more than three months. 
Not even the annual appropriation bills 
have been passed. Not only has there 
been no action on those more or less 
routine measures, but no single one of 
the fifty-eight species of legislation 
recommended by President Coolidge in 
his message to Congress has as yet 
been enacted. These recommendations 
cover virtually every field of Federal 
activity and necessity. Each of them 
is of greater or lesser urgency. 

Aside from this attack on Congress 
the most outstanding executive act of 
the week was the appointment of Judge 
Curtis D. Wilbur of California as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

The Cabinet post was tendered Judge 
Wilbur after William S. Kenyon, who 
resigned from the Senate to become a 
Federal Circuit Court judge, had de- 
clined the appointment because he felt 
he lacked “essential qualifications” for 
a naval secretary. 

President Coolidge’s summons to the 
California jurist was terse. 

‘You seem to be the man I need for 
the navy,” the President telegraphed. 
“Am drafting you today. Please an- 
swer.” 

Within ten minutes Justice Wilbur 
replied: “I will accept the appointment 
and will come to Washington as soon 
after confirmation as possible.” © 

In the meantime Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Roosevelt, who until Judge 
Wilbur’s confirmation holds the position 
of head of the navy, has come in for a 
severe attack from the floor of the 
House by Representative Stevenson of 
South Carolina, who accused the As- 
sistant Secretary of manipulating oil 
stocks on behalf of his wife. Mr. 
Roosevelt branded the charges as false 
and called Stevenson a slanderer. 

Another Cabinet officer attacked dur- 
ing the week was Secretary of State 
Hughes, who besides being involved in 
the Daugherty investigation, was ar- 
raigned in a speech at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, by ex-Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker. 

“T have no doubt the present Secre- 
tary of State is a great lawyer, and 
also a great Secretary,” said Mr. Baker, 


“yet, officially, the virtue of America is 
asleep in the office of the Secretary of 
State.” 

Due to the revelations of the com- 
mittee investigating Attorney General 
Daugherty, continued pressure is being 
brought on President Coolidge to de- 
mand Mr. Daugherty’s resignation. 
Republican leaders fear that the inves- 
tigating committee will deliberately 
prolong the investigation, giving no 
time to the Attorney General to state 
his case and refute the charges against 
him before the conventions in June, 
thus keeping the Republican party un- 
der a cloud. At present, however, the 
President shows no signs of demanding 
Mr. Daugherty’s resignation. 

Initial action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment as a result of the oil investi- 
gation was taken during the week with 
the filing of a suit to annul the Doheny 
lease. 


Congress 

The greater part of the time of the 
two houses of Congress was as usual 
of late given over to investigations. 

Among the actual business concluded 
was defeat in the Senate of two bills 
providing for a single term for Presi- 
dent, one a bill in the form of a reso- 
lution by Senator Willis, Republican, 
of Ohio, limiting the Chief-Executive’s 
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toned down for Japan. It is opposed 
by the entire New York delegation. 

The personnel of the oil committee 
was completed with the election by the 
Senate of Senator Spencer, Republican, 
of Missouri, to succeed Senator Len- 
root, Republican, Wisconsin, who re- 
cently resigned both as chairman and 
a member of the committee because of 
ill health. 

The oil investigators went into the 
records showing dealings in Sinclair oil 
stock by government officials after Tea- 
pot Dome was leased to Harry F. Sin- 
clair by Albert B. Fall, then Secretary 
of the Interior. Price McKinney, of 
Cleveland, also is to be called tomorrow. 
He will be questioned regarding testi- 
mony of E. L. Doheny, indicating that 
Fall had planned to borrow $100,000 
from McKinney before the former Sec- 
retary sought the loan from the Cali- 
fornia oil magnate. 


Daugherty 


The oil scandal was supplanted as the 
weekly sensation this week by the in- 
vestigation into the activities of Attor- 
ney General Daugherty and the De- 
partment of Justice. Senator Wheeler, 
who is conducting the investigation, ex- 
amined two witnesses whose testimony 
was to say the least startling. The 


To fly around the world for the United States. Officers and crew of the planes which 

left California on the famous trip last week. Left to right: Lieut. Leslie P. Arnold, 

Lieut. Leigh Wade, Major F. L. Martin, Lieut. C. C. Mosley, Lieut. La Claire Schultze, 
Sergt. H. H. Ogden and Sergt. A. L. Harvey 


service to a single term of four years; 
the other, an effort by Senator Harris, 
Democrat, of Georgia, making the term 
a single one of six years. 

Two important bills were reported to 
the House from committee during the 
week. The bonus bill was submitted and 
passed by an overwhelming majority. It 
estimates a cost to the Government of 
$2,119,000,000 to be met by savings in 
the Government’s current expenses. 
The Immigration bill was reported back 
for action based on the 1890 census, 


first of these, Miss Roxie Stinson, di- 
vorced wife of Mr. Daugherty’s alleged 
partner in crime, Jesse Smith, told a 
story of bribery and corruption, which 
if true would involve the Department 
in everything from liquor dealing to 
illicit promotion of the Dempsey-Car- 
pentier fight films. In the latter in- 
stance both President Harding and 
Secretary of State Hughes were in- 
volved via a private exhibition of the 
film at the house of Edward B. Mc- 
Lean the publisher. In denying Roxie 
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Egyptian cavalry of sorts. Native troops guarding King Tut’s tomb as a result of the controversy between Howard Carter and 
the Egyptian Government, final settlement of which will probably be one of the duties of the newly opened Egyptian Parliament 


Stinson’s charges Mr. Daugherty re- 
taliated by charging her with a hold-up 
plot in offering to give up her letters 
from Jesse Smith first for $150,000 and 
later for $50,000. 

Mr. Daugherty made the charge in 
explaining why his attorneys had asked 
for the subpoening of certain witnesses 
from Ohio. He said they would testify 
that Miss Stinson had been registered 
at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, with 
A. L. Fink, of Buffalo, as man and 
wife, and that Fink conducted the ne- 
gotiations for her, later one of the 
proposed witnesses going to her room 
with Fink for further discussion. 

The other sensational witness was 
Gaston B. Means, under indictment 
himself for bribery and corruption, 
who enlarged on the liquor story and 
added to it a tale of alleged graft in 
connection with a Japanese aircraft 
company. Means said that in Febru- 
ary, 1922, in the old Bellevue Hotel in 
Washington, he received from “a Jap 
representing Mitsui and Company” 
$100,000, to stop Government prosecu- 
tion into the Standard Aircraft case, 
and that he turned the money over to 
the late Jesse W. Smith, Mr. Daugher- 
ty’s “bumper and friend.” 

The name of Andrew W. Mellon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, also was 
brought into the investigation when Mr. 
Means said he had investigated mat- 
ters connected with “certain permits” 
having to do with violations of the 
Volstead Act. 

“Jesse Smith wanted us to catch Sec- 
retary Mellon, and we caught him,” 
said Means. “President Harding 
wanted the information. The first time 
he slipped through our fingers.” 

Another witness involving the At- 
torney General in the fight film story 
was Gerald O. Holdridge, a former 
secret agent of the Devartment. who 
told the story as he said it had been 
related to him by Jap Muma, New 
York correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and one of those named as 
a backer of a distribution plan. 
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Captain Warner of the Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Orduna whose crew it is alleged have 
been making a little money on the side. 
The steamship company has been cleared 
of any suspicion of complicity in connec- 
tion with the recent smuggling activities 
of the crew. However, a bond has been 
put up for the return of the ship to New 

York for further hearing 


Politics 

The political world was interested 
though not amazed during the week 
by news that Senator La Follette would 
accept nomination as a third party can- 
didate in the event that the Cleveland 
Republican' convention turned out too 
conservative a platform. In this con- 
nection, to gain what they consider will 
be a tactical advantage, “Liberals” of 
Committee of Washington, and William 
V. Mahoney representing the Unity 
Committee of Washington, and William 
Z. Foster, Michigan “radical-Commun- 
ist,” are conferring in preparation for 
June 17, the date set for the nationa! 
third party convention to be held in 
St. Paul for the probable purpose of 


nominating Mr. La Follette as candi- 
date for President. 


World Flight 

The three Douglas aeroplanes under 
command of Major Frederick L. Martin 
of the United States Army Air Service 
have left California on their trip 
around the world. 

Those who left on the world cruise 
are Major Martin, commander of the 
flight, commandant of Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill., and an experienced field 
officer of the air service, acting as 
pilot of Ship No. 1, with his mechanic, 
Staff Sgt. A. L. Harvey, Liberty engine 
instructor at Chanute Field; Lieut. 


“Lowell Smith of transcontinental flight 


fame, holder of the world’s endurance 
and distance records by refueling in 
midair, pilot of Ship No. 2, with his 
mechanic, Sgt. A. H. Turner, for sev- 
eral years in charge of mechanical work 
on forest patrol airplanes along the 
Pacific Coast; Lieut. Leigh Wade, an 
overseas flyer recently test pilot at Mc- 
Cook Field, Dayton, O., pilot of ship No. 
3, with his mechanic, Staff Sgt. A. H. 
Ogden, said to be one of the most ex- 
pert airplane mechanics of the army, 
recently with the first pursuit group at 
Detroit. 

The two men who left in Ship No. 4 
are Lieut. Erik Nelson, the engineering 
officer of the flight, pilot, and Lieut. 
John Harding, Jr., maintenance officer 
of the flight, mechanic. Lieutenant Nel- 
son accompanied former successful 
flights to Alaska and Porto Rico. 

At date of going to press the planes 
have reached Oregon, where one of 
them had to make a forced landing. 


England 
HE Labor Government suffered its 
first defeat at the hands of Parliament 
during the week when the proposal of 
J. R. Clynes, deputy leader in the house 
for the suspension of the 11 o’clock ad- 
journment rule to discuss the army 
estimates was defeated, 234 to 207, an 
initial move followed subsequently by 
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the defeat of the Government’s army 
reduction plan. The Government, how- 
ever, did not consider this as of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant any resig- 
nation talk on their part. 

What tends to involve the cabinet 
more seriously is the present coal min- 
ers’ issue, which in spite of recent hope- 
ful signs, remains unsettled and every 
day brings nearer the possibility of a 
strike. 

In view of the critical state of the 
negotiations between owners and min- 
ers, Liberal and Conservative members 
of Parliament met and agreed to press 
for either the withdrawal or the post- 
ponement of the Coal Mines Minimum 
Wages bill—a measure introduced. in 
the miners’ interest to short-circuit the 
negotiations—which otherwise is to 
come up for second reading on March 
21. This is because the discussion of 
such a measure at this juncture is con- 
sidered prejudicial to the negotiations. 

An important announcement of the 
week was that relative to the definite 
postponement of the Singapore naval 
base project for one year. 

An historic precedent was set on 
March 17, St. Patrick’s Day, by the un- 
veiling of a Mosaic to Ireland’s patron 
saint in the House of Parliament. 
This move is considered an important 
symbol of the gradual rapprochement 
between the peoples of Ireland and 
England. 

The patron saints of England, Scot- 
land and Wales—respectively St. 
George, St. Andrew and St. David— 
have been honored at Westminster al- 
ways, but this is the first time that St. 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, 
has received such recognition. 

Another species of precedent set up 
during the week was embodied in a ques-- 
tion from the floor of the House of Com- 
mons as to whether the House had not 
the right to remonstrate with the Crown 
against the continued jeopardy to the 
life of the heir to the throne in his 
steeplechase riding. The Prince had an- 
other near serious fall last week and is 
laid up in a hospital. It was decided that 
the matter should be left to personal 
efforts on the part of the Prime Min- 
ister as he should see fit. 


France 


é¢éTXHE Battle of the Franc” in France 

was won during the week, tem- 
porarily at least, by a loan to the French 
on the part of J. P. Morgan & Co. of 
New ‘York. This coupled with similar 
English efforts and passage of the Gov- 
ernment’s internal revenue bill brought 
the franc to the new high of five cents 
in value. 

Premier Poincaré’s victory in the 
Senate, which gives him financial con- 
trol, and abandons the constitutional 
pelicy of Parliamentary control over 
finance leaves the Premier definitely in 
office until the May elections. 

The Dawes Committee of experts on 
reparations continued its work in Paris 
of finishing up its initial report. The 
report is based according to an article 
in the Christian Science Monitor on 
these fundamental findings: 
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General Weyler of Spain whose recall has 
caused much discussion among the people. 
It is possible that he may be made Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army as a result of 
the precarious position of De Rivera's 
Government, due to the Moroccan situation 


The German people must pay as much 
in taxes as any of the people of the 
allied countries. Germany must pay the 
maximum of her capacity in repara- 
tions. The German economic. machine 
must be free to function under German 
control, unhindered by any interference 
from the outside. 

Minimum sums must be paid at once, 
or in the immediate future on repara- 
tions, these to be increased in propor- 
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tivities of the Socialists and Nation- 
alists the Reichstag has been dissolved 
by President Ebert. The activities in 
question were mainly tax legislation 
proposals. 

Backed by the Nationalists, the So- 
cialists insisted upon bringing up 
amendments to the Special Emergency 
Powers Act of last October, which en- 
abled the Government to function with- 
out Parliament. Under its decrees the 
Government enacted important legisla- 
tion which the Chancellor, Dr. Wil- 
helm Marx, declared was necessary to 
safeguard the Reich from collapse. 

After a short discussion the Govern- 
ment parties realized that further ef- 
forts would be unavailing, and Dr. 
Marx read a decree by President Ebert 
dissolving the Reichstag immediately. 

Before the decree of President Ebert 
dissolving the Reichstag was read, the 
Deputies adopted a bill providing for 
the establishment of a new gold dis- 
count bank in Germany. 

According to the New York Herald- 
Tribune German political leaders have 
already begun to organize for the Reichs- 
tag elections May 4. The elections are 
expected to cause marked changes in 
Germany’s legislative body by augment- 
ing the Communists and Extreme Na- 
tionalists, and lessening the number of 
votes controlled by the Moderate par- 
ties. At least eleven parties of some 
importance will have candidates in the 
field and there is a fight among partis- 
ans of the Extreme Left and the Ex- 
treme Right to draw strength from the 
middle groups. No single party can 
hope for anything like a majority. It 
is said they cannot expect to get a 
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Germany is not only resourceful in avoiding reparation payment. This picture shows 
a German oil tanker which has been made by putting together two of the submarines 
dismantled as a result of the Versailles treaty 


tion to the revival of Germany’s pros- 
perity and according to her economic 
conditions. 


Germany 


ERMAN interest in the Ludendorff- 
Hitler treason trial in Munich is 
gradually being transferred to the 
coming national elections. Due to ac- 


working combination unless they corral 
members of other parties. 

A Presidential election is not to be 
held until next year, so President Ebert 
will not enter the campaign, but Chan- 
cellor Marx and Foreign Minister 
Stresemann will be active. They are 
planning a trip to Vienna this week 
and are giving other signs of attempts 
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German law enforcement. Extraordinary precautions were taken in the precinct 
around the former Military Academy in Munich (at right) where the Ludendorff- 
Hitler trial for treason is taking place. The streets were guarded by detectives and 
heavily armed police (landespolizei). Even the inhabitants of the houses in the district 
were not allowed to pass the barricade unless they presented a special permit 


at bettering Germany’s foreign rela- 
tions in an effort to strengthen the 

As regards the Hitler trial the only 
the middle parties and may have dif- 
ficulty in retaining power under the 
new Reichstag. 

Speaking of Germany and the Dawes 
Committee the New York 4Herald- 
Tribune says in another article: 

“British and Continental financial 
interests have started gearing distri- 
butive machinery for floating an inter- 
national loan to Germany early this 
summer, according to advices received 
yesterday by bankers here from Euro- 
pean representatives. Preparations for 
the loan, which is specifically provided 
for in the Dawes Committee report, are 
accepted here as pointing to the quick 
ratification of its recommendations and 
to a determination to brook no delay in 
carrying them into effect. 

“J. P. Morgan & Co., who are expected 
to handle the American participation, 
have not established direct contact with 
the negotiations now in progress in 


Europe, so far as could be ascertained -j 


yesterday. They are known, however, 
to be in close touch with the develop- 
ment abroad and to be ready on short 
notice to undertake such commitments 
as are calculated to restore Europe to 
a normal basis. 

“This was demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the banking community in 
their direction of the Austrian loan 
last spring and in startling swiftness 
with which they came to France’s aid 
with an unlimited credit. Bankers 
would not be surprised at any time to 
hear that the deal was under way, al- 
though participation in the preliminary 
discussions probably will be limited to 
a small group. 

“The fact that the loan project has 
been launched definitely was interpreted 
in the financial district as confirming 
previous authoritative information that 


both the French and German govern- 
ments were committed to acceptance of 
the Dawes Committee programme. 

“Investment houses now regard the 
German loan as almost a certain fix- 
ture on the schedule of a new financing 
for the early summer. Admitting it 
may be delayed until the autumn, they 
are interested now chiefly in the 
amount, security and terms. 

“The success of the loan in the Amer- 
ican market would be enhanced con- 
siderably by guaranties such as were 


od 
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aggregate amount for all markets is 
not expected to exceed $250,000,000 or 
$300,000,000, of which not more than 
$100,000,000 is likely to be assigned to 
the United States.” 

As regards the Hitler trial the only 
development of the week was refusal on 
the part of Von Lossow to return to 
the stand, a move resulting in his be- 
ing fined for contempt of court and 
contradiction by Von Ludendorff when 
again on the stand of his original testi- 
mony. 


Belgium 


CCORDING to the Christian Science 

Monitor the change in Belgium’s 
Cabinet does not involve a change in 
her policy. Belgium intends to fol- 
low a' policy of maintaining the friend- 
ship and support of the friendly pow- 
ers, and to continue its independent and 
economic policy. The Government will 
do its utmost to facilitate a solution of 
the reparations problem in conjunction 
with the Allies and if possible with 
America’s assistance. 

The Ruhr occupation will cease on 
the day the Reich gives serious guar- 
anty as to reparations. In the Belgian 
Government’s view, occupation was the 
only means of bringing pressure to bear 
on Germany, and when this is no longer 
necessary, occupation will cease. 


Egypt 

HE first Egyptian Parliament has 

been opened by King Fuad. The 
speech from the throne, which it was 
feared might contain, fatal references 
to England and jeopardize the present 
excellent relations between the two 
countries, was more or less colorless. 





French soit that for centuries has kept the French farmer’s sock filled with gold. 
The Government’s newly passed taxation program will transfer some of this gold to 
the national treasury 


attached to the Austrian government is- 
sue, it is felt, but the majority opinion 
is that these may be dispensed with if 
the bonds are secured by a mortgage 
of German railroads and industry, ad- 
ministered under Allied control. The 


The most interesting portion of the 
speech was the declaration that the 
Egyptian Government was ready to be- 
gin negotiations with the British Gov- 
ernment as regards possession of the 
Sudan as soon as possible. 
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Un-Americanized 
Americans 


(Continued from page 173) 


At all events, the descendants of the early settlers must 
be reminded that the republic was founded in the 
eighteenth century, in the age of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Enlightenment, the age of Voltaire, of prose 
and reason. It is the everlasting glory of the eighteenth 
century that it did make an honest effort to destroy 
myth, to start anew under the guidance of the only light 
we are sure of, the light of the rational mind. The 
Declaration of Independence, turned upon foolish lips 
into soggy rhetoric today, is a superb attempt to clear 
away the millennial débris of superstition and start anew 
with principles dictated by the reason alone. It was 
not written and approved by men who bore any con- 
ceivable relation to Representatives Mann or Volstead; 
it was written by cultivated gentlemen of the eighteenth 
century who represented that age of reason and who 
would have thought Messrs. Mann and Volstead vulgar 
and their legislation a relapse into medieval barbarism. 
The ultimate Americans, in other words, should recover 
for their fellows a sense of that real spirit that founded 
the Republic, not hiding the economic side of the Revo- 
lution, not extenuating the persecution of the Tories, 
but insisting on the true origin of our institutions. 
They must have the courage to proclaim the fact that 
these institutions have nothing to do with the witch- 
house in Salem, that they originate in a century and a 
state of mind that held the repudiation of the witch- 
house and all it means as their chief aim. 

_My last New Englanders will be told that that is all 
very well, but that times have changed, that the world 
has grown enormously complicated, that the vast im- 
perium of today cannot be governed by the ideas of the 
Virginian country-gentlemen who founded a bucolic 
state. An ancient fallacy! To the eighteenth century 
its world seemed enormously new and changed and com- 
plicated. Conservatives thundered then as now that if 
certain ideas prevail Church and State, home and moral- 
ity would crumble. How often have they not crumbled! 
When the Inquisition was abandoned, when Catholics 
were enfranchised in England and Jews in Germany and 
Protestants in Spain. They are always crumbling. In 
fact they do not crumble, for they are neither rigid nor 
brittle. They are organic and flexible; they grow and 
change. To trust the idea, naked though it may some- 
times seem, to trust it against the clutterings and swath- 
ings and complexities of the world—that is man’s only 
hope. To trust the American idea once more may de- 
stroy the imperium and recover for us both freedom 
and the State... . 

The American idea is the same in the Declaration of 
Independence and in Lincoln’s Second Inaugural and in 
Walt Whitman: “You shall no longer take things at 
second and third hand.” That is our law, the law of the 
free spirit. This law, after the obscurations of concrete 
governing and romanticism was recovered by the great 
writers of our purely American tradition—a tradition 
of uninterrupted strength and glow. Emerson, Thoreau, 
Lincoln, Whitman, Mark Twain, Edgar Lee Masters. I, 
whose ancestral soil and law are so remote from these 
men and the earth that nourished them, I shall some 
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day write a book about them and show the Americans 
their great tradition, the noblest continuous tradition 
of spiritual and moral freedom—excepting one—in 
Western civilization. But our industrialists and relig- 
ionists and persecutors have done to this tradition what 
the Prussian Junkers have done to the tradition of 
Goethe and Kant. I shall write that book some day. 
And I shall be told by Mr. Stuart Sherman and others 
that I am trying either to Prussianize or to Judaize 
America. And that cry will render my words ineffectual 
among the people who need them most. 

So it is clear that only my ultimate New Englanders 
can reconvert their fellow-Americans to Americanism. 
It is from them and their blood wherever found that the 
great protests, the great re-affirmations of what it means 
to be an American have always come. They protested 
against slavery; through the mouth of William Vaughan 
Moody they protested against the beginnings of our un- 
natural imperialism. It is from them that the call to 
the battle for the free spirit must come again. I have 
felt that at Paumonok and Concord, in the hills of Con- 
necticut and Vermont. But they must hasten. The 
hour is late. Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, 
vigilemus. Mr. Ford and the Klan and the oil pirates 
combine into a plexus of phenomena not unknown in 
history. I do not say that religious or racial or eco- 
nomic heretics will be burned on Boston Common. We 
are less spectacular and have apparently humaner ways. 
But things are happening of which a stake on Boston 
Common would be no unfitting symbol, and it is time 
as in the days of the Transcendentalists or the Abolition- 
ists for New England to awake once more. 


His Crime Was Tobacco Not Oil 


HE old English State Trials furnish much quaint 
reading for the curious. 

Sir Edward Coke (to Raleigh): “Thou are the abso- 
lutest traitor that ever was.” 

Raleigh: “Your phrases will not. prove it.” . 

Coke: “Cobham writeth a letter to my lord Cecil, 
. . . and laid it in a Spanish Bible to make as though 
he found it by chance. This was after he had intelli- 
gence with this viper that he was false.” 

Raleigh: “I do not hear yet that you have spoken one 
word against me; here is no treason of mine done; if 
my lord Cobham be a traitor what is that to me? Could 
I stop my lord Cobham’s mouth. Good my lords, let my 
accuser come face to face.” 

Coke: “Thou hast a Spanish heart, and thyself art a 
Spider of Hell; for thou confessest the king to be a 
most sweet and gracious prince, and yet hast conspired 
against him.” 

Raleigh: “I am not named in all this; there is a law 
of two sorts of accusers; one of his own knowledge, 
another by hear-say. If this may be, you will have any 
man’s life in a week.” 

Coke: “Thou art the most vile and execrable Traitor 
that ever lived. I want words sufficient to express thy 
viperous Treasons. Thou art an odious fellow, thy 
name is hateful to all the realm of England for thy 
pride. I will now make it appear to the world, that 
there never lived a viler viper upon the face of the 
earth than thou.” 

In denunciation, and in the insistence upon the recep- 
tion of hearsay testimony, it reads quite like a modern 
Senate investigation. 
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Two Weeks on Our Planet 


THE BriTisH Empire: The British 
Empire Exhibition, at Wembley Park, 
about two miles southeast of Harrow 
and about nine miles northwest of Vic- 
toria Station, London, will be opened 
by the King on April 23. 

The area is four times that devoted 
to the San Francisco Exposition. The 
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By Henry W. Bunn 


swer is that it’s a huge imperial adver- 
tisement; moreover, the subscribers ex- 
pect to recover their outlay. No doubt, 
too, the promoters had in view results 
more important than advertisement: 
the education of the Briton concerning 
the Empire, increase of his interest 
and pride in it. The effect on the Labor 





New German National Assembly in session after the rebellion 


whole Empire will be sumptuously rep- 
resented, every dominion and colony 
having spread itself to make a hand- 
some showing. There will be villages 
faithfully reproducing to minutest de- 
tail (except, presumably, for dirt and 
smells) originals in Burma, the Dec- 
can, Gambia, Nyasaland, Ungava, the 
South Sea Islands, etc.—inhabited, too, 
by the proper natives engaged in ac- 
customed occupations (i. e., the inno- 
cent ones); bits of Canadian forest. 
Australian bush and African veldt, 
with characteristic flora and (stuffed) 
fauna [“don’t ’ee yell, pretty Fanny, it 
aren’t alive”]; almost anything you 
please ’twixt Pole and Pole and from 
London to the Antipodes. The wonder- 
ful Doll House recently made for the 
Queen of England will be there; and 
what little girl in the whole world won’t 
be crazy to see it? And there will be 
a rodeo, at which our cowboys will be 
up against pretty stiff competition from 
Australia and the Argentine; and what 
little boy won’t clamor for that? And 
a coal mine complete, if you please, for 
those who like coal mines. Polychrome 
and polyglot the crowd will be; blue- 
stockings and flappers, Bolshevists and 
the “Crowned Heads and Elohims of 
the Earth,” Nordics and Hottentots, 
Oil Kings and bribe-takers, Chinese 
literati and Fundamentalists, all away 
to the Fair. 

You ask how the British, whose trade 
and commerce are in the doleful dumps, 
can afford this sort of thing. The an- 


chiefs may be wholesome, some of us 
have thought. 

It will be recalled that the Prince 
Consort, Albert, was the grand booster 
for the first great international ex- 
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hibition, the Hyde Park Exhibition in 
the Crystal Palace in 1851. The Prince 
of Wales has been the grand booster for 
this one. About two years ago, the di- 
rectors were discouraged, couldn’t raise 
the money, were about to give the pro- 
ject up, when the Prince walked in on 
them and delivered himself as follows 
(showing how he has profited by his 
American “consortion’) :“Hell’s bells, 
boys! Let’s shoot the wad and see this 
thing through.” And they did. That’s 
the true imperious spirit, the spirit of 
your Black Princes; a little “touch of 
Harry.” 

FRANCE: On March 8 the franc, 
which for some weeks had been falling, 
was down to the equivalent of 3.42 
cents. On the 15th it had risen to 4.76, 
and it is now quoted at 5.10. I leave to 
the experts the technical explanation 
of the fall and rapid recovery. No 
doubt the main cause of the latter was 
psychologic. Alarmed for the franc, 
the Bank of France suddenly proceeded 
to vigorous action on its behalf. It 


_ called on the bankers at the principal 


exchange centers for help, and this was 
at once amply forthcoming in the form 
of credits in favor of the bank. The 
mere announcement of these transac- 
tions, indicating the confidence of. for- 
eign bankers in the honesty and 
recuperative power of the French fisc 
and finance, did the trick. The bear 
attack on the franc, and the flight of 
French capital, ceased at once. It is 
reported that the credit of $100,000,000 
established by a New York banking 
group has scarcely, if at all, been 
touched. Moral: It pays to have a 
good reputation. 

Poincaré’s financial and decretory 
measures have passed the Senate, and 
by this presumably are law. 

Itaty: On March 16 Fiume was 
formally annexed to Italy, the King 
of Italy himself visiting the city to re- 
ceive the keys thereof. D’Annunzio was 
conspicuous by his absence, but the 
King, at the instance of Mussolini, duly 
recognized him as hero of Fiume by 
conferring on him, simultaneously with 
the annexation, the title of Prince of 
Monte Nevoso. Monte Nevoso, “Snowy 
Mountain,” stands sentinel over Fiume - 
on the frontier between Istria and Jugo- 
Slavia. 

Many a finicking person would chide 
the King for thus honoring the darling 
of Bellona and the Muses. ’Tis a bad 
precedent, urges this pelting person, 
for d’Annunzio’s Fiume exploit was 
naught but insurrection, rebellion, trea- 
son.—Tut, tut. man! “Treason doth 
never prosper.” But that enterprise 
of d’Annunzio prospered mightily, so 
we mustn’t call it treason. It added a 
precious jewel to the Italian crown. 

Apart from his Fiume exploit, d’An- 
nunzio richly deserves a Princedom. 
Italy’s entrance into the war was due 
in no small measure to his eloquence. 
And he was quite the most spectacular 
hero of the war. He was “born out of 
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due time.” In the Middle Ages he 
would have been remarked for a hero 
but not for an eccentric. On the one 
hand, hideous, lubric, ineffably absurd; 
on the other, magnetic, eloquent, filled 
with divine fire, bumping the stars 
sublimi vertice, absolutely intrepid, 
every inch a hero and a by no means 
inconsiderable poet. And even his often 
absurdity is not contemptible; it has a 
certain lyric quality, reminds one of 
those Greek Satyric plays which con- 
tain some of the most charming of 
lyrics. If he is, in the Shelleyan phrase, 
“himself his own delight,” did not 
Cardinal Newman say: “I am to myself 
the only luminous and self-evident per- 
sonality in the universe?” It would 
seem logical to cultivate that personal- 
ity. Congratulations, my Prince! O 
rare d’Annunzio! 


AustTrIA: Austria has balanced her 

budget, still has about half of her 
international loan left, and is feeling 
very cocky over the same. The tem- 
peramental Austrians ascribe the 
achievement entirely to their own clev- 
erness, whereas, of course, it is entirely 
attributable to the League programme 
in their behalf and the skillful direc- 
tion of its execution by Dr. Zimmer- 
man, the League Commissioner. They 
would fain be rid of the Doctor incon- 
tinent. His advice bores and annoys 
them. But the Doctor tells them that 
they need him more than ever. The 
situation, he points out, is abnormal, the 
success specious. The tax yield has ex- 
ceded expectations, but this is ascrib- 
able to an enthusiasm likely to subside. 
Moreover, the tax rates are far too 
heavy. The aim should be to retrench 
further and reduce taxes accordingly. 
The unexpended part of the loan may 
only be expended under League super- 
vision. 
, But the Austrians can’t see it that 
way. The League Council, they reflect, 
may have bowels, though the Doctor 
hasn’t. So they appeal to the Council, 
which rebukes them. The Doctor, there- 
fore, continues his task, which will be 
more difficult than hitherto if the Aus- 
trians insist on acting like spoiled and 
ungrateful children. 


GREECE: The situation in Greece is of 
a delicacy. On March 8 the cabinet 
headed by M. Kafandaris resigned. 
This cabinet stood for suspension of ac- 
tion regarding the Gliicksburgs, pending 
a plebiscite to determine the future 
form of government: whether it should 
be a monarchy or a republic; and, if the 
former, whether the Gliicksburgs should 
stay or go. On the 10th Venizelos, in 
despair, left Greece. The next day the 
Revublican chief M. Papanastasion, 
formed a cabinet. It remains to see 
whether the Constituent Assembly will 
give him a vote of confidence. Should 
it be refused? I am no Tiresias or 
Amphiaraus. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: On 
March 17 the four “Douglas World 
Cruisers” in which the attempt will be 
made, going westward, to circumvolate 
the globe. left Clover Field, Santa 
Monica, California, for Seattle. My 
understanding is that the official start 
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will be made on April 1 from Seattle, 
at which place pontoons are to-be fitted. 
Each plane has aboard a commissioned 
officer and a sergeant of the army, 
Major Frederick L. Martin command- 
ing the whole. On that same day, 
April 1, a single British machine, with 
Squadron Leader A. Stuart MacLaren 
and three others aboard, will take off 
from London, flying eastward in a 
rival attempt. It is pleasant to close 
the nostrils against the intolerable 
odor of petroleum wafted from Wash- 
ington, and to follow in imagination the 
flight of those gallant birdmen. Good 
luck to them and good luck also to those 
not less gallant Britishers who are on 
their way to Thibet hoping to conquer 
Mount Everest. 
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On March -18 the House passed the 
Bonus bill, 355 to 54. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Practically no news 
during the past fortnight of the situa- 
tion in Spain or of the campaign in 
the Rif. 

The first Reichstag under the Wei- 
mar republican constitution was dis- 
solved by presidential decree on the 
13th. There will be general elections 
on May 4. 

The first Parliament under the new 
Egyptian Constitution was opened on 
March 15 in great state. With Zagh- 
loul Pasha, most uncompromising of 
Nationalists, installed as Premier, we 
shall see what we shall see. At any 
rate, his worst enemies can’t deny that 
Zaghloul is a regular fellah. 


The Romantic Mr. Bennett 
By George B. Dutton 


RIcEYMAN Sreprs. By Arnold Bennett. 

New York: 

R. ARNOLD BENNETT’S Ricey- 

man Steps is pretty generally 
regarded as a return to his earlier 
manner. This “new novel takes him 
back to the pleasant leisurely method 
of narration which marks The Old 
Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger,” assert 
the publishers; with the assent of the 
majority of critics. Moreover, it rep- 
resents not merely a resumption of 
earlier methods, but also a reversion to 
earlier materials. Men and women, in- 
cidents, environment, although not of 
the Five Towns that Mr. Bennett has 
given to fame, are of the same order. 

With certain of these judgments 
there is no need to quarrel. Undeni- 
ably our novelist, discarding alike the 
easy fantasies of Mr. Prohack and the 
brittle characters and meretricious ex- 
citements that apparently had fasci- 
nated,him in The Pretty Lady and 
Lilian, has taken up once more some of 
those tough, tenacious, inarticulate 
middle-class individuals in the under- 
standing and portrayal of which he 
has always excelled. He places them, 
this time, in London. Nevertheless he 
segregates them, cuts them off from 
the metropolitan life that roars through 
King’s Cross Road nearby. and lets 
them live out their destinies in the 
seclusion of the little by-way known as 
Riceyman Steps. 

The novel, then, is typical of Mr. 
Bennett at his best; and like his best 
work, it leaves first of all a strong im- 
pression of its veracity. .Some details 
are, as is usual with him, freakish; 
some, spectacular. In general, how- 
ever, one feels the writer’s absolute 
fidelity to his materials. The placid, 
obstinate, puttering, shrewd, mild man- 
nered, miserly book-dealer whose home 
is the center of the action; the bright, 
vivacious, apprehensive, calculating, 
impulsive, middle-aged widow whom 
he marries; the taciturn, clumsy, loyal, 
industrious servant girl who is the focal 
point of the story’s idealism, are real- 
ized with vividness and discrimination. 
Their developing relations to one an- 
other, the all but silent clash of their 
personalities, their compromises and 


adaptations and stubborn surrenders 
are caught to perfection. And the back- 
ground of their existence, the frosty 
dampness of those fireless rooms, the 
dust and grime and disorder that resist 
the most valiant efforts, the scanty 
meals and the chill discomfort of it all, 
are conveyed with such effectiveness 
that one shivers as one closes the book. 

All of this is obvious enough even to 
the casual reader. What appears most 
incredibly to have escaped the attention 
of those who sleepily call out that the 
novel is submerged in the commonplace, 
the trivial, the mediocre, is that the 
bleak surfaces of Mr. Bennett’s decep- 
tively austere art cover a world of 
glowing romance. Perhaps Riceyman 
Steps in its relative simplicity and 
speed reveals more clearly what was 
partially concealed by the intricacy of 
earlier novels; but without result. At 
any rate, the essential elements are not 
new. For over two decades the author 
of A Man from the North has been 
exclaiming at the magic and wonder of 
the lives led by ordinary folk; he has 
filled his narratives with his sense of 
the mysteriousness of existence, the 
unpredictable adventure of living, the 
challenge that the universe hurls at 
the most humdrum individuals. 

More unpromising subjects can 
scarcely be conceived than the aging 
dealer in second-hand books, the widow 
who became his wife, and the untidy 
charwoman who ministered to their 
wants. But to Mr. Bennett it has been 
given to discern that romance lurks in 
the most unlikely persons. He realizes 
that power and ruthlessness may be 
displayed as undeniably in the manage- 
ment of a Clerkenwell shop as in diplo- 
matic negotiations. He understands 
how it is that Mr. Earlforward, in con- 
senting to take his mature bride to 
Madame Tussaud’s, “had the sensations 
of a young millionaire clasping emerald 
necklaces round the divine necks of 
stage favorites.” He perceives that 
the bridegroom, in providing a wedding 
gift of a second-hand iron safe in which 
his wife might lock her papers secure 
even from his own knowledge, felt a 
thrill of reckless chivalry in no whit 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Independent of What? 


By Frederick James Gregg 


WING to the great throng at the 

opening of the eighth exhibition of 
the Society of Independent Artists in 
the galleries on the roof of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, it was quite impossible 
for anybody to see the pictures or the 
sculptures. : 

In spite of that, however, it seemed 
to be the almost unanimous opinion of 
those present that it was the “best 
show” that had ever been fathered by 
the organization. 


To grow better, every year and every 
way, is the desire of all sorts of artis- 
tic bodies which give annual exhibi- 
tions. That they actually do so is a 
convenient working hypothesis which 
invariably becomes an article of faith. 

In all the long years during which 
the talents of Mr. Harry Watrous as 
secretary contributed so much to the 
well being of the National Academy of 
Design, it was always said officially 
that, not only the Winter but the 
Spring exhibition of that ancient insti- 
tution was the best that it had ever 





Serenade, Porto Rico; by Julian E. Levi 


held. This did not have to be proved. 
It was admitted with the greatest 
cheerfulness, by N. A.’s, A. N. A.’s, 
their sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts. 

In spite of the essential difference in 
method between the Academy and the 
Independents, the tendency of the lat- 
ter has been towards a condition of 
stable equilibrium, like that which the 
other reached long since. 

Eight years ago the banner of the 





new freedom was unfurled. It was 
what the vulgar would call “a fine 
gesture of protest.” 

There was so much wall space. Any- 
body with the money could buy a bit 
of it and hang thereon whatever he 
liked, provided it did not meet with the 
disapproval of that eminent body of art 
critics, the police force of the city of 
New York. 

The wild women and wild men 
jumped at the chance. It was the 
opportunity of their young lives. Freed 
from the inhibitions that prevailed 


in West Fifty-seventh Street, they 
snatched a fearful joy from shocking 
the public. 

The populace responded nobly, for 
here, at last, was something different 
from the dull decorum of the Academy. 
The greater the shock or the series of 
shocks, the more certain visitors were 
that they had got full value for the 
price of admission. 

As the years rolled by, however, the 
thrills occurred at longer intervals, and 
the busy press agents had increasing 
difficulties in convincing skeptical city 


Torso; by A. Archipenko 


editors that this, that or the other de- 
tail about the show was a piece of live 
news. 

A point was reached finally at which 
the story told in certain of the pictures 
became of more importance than the 
methods employed by the artists. The 
representation of certain well known 
Prohibitionists at the Marriage in 
Cana of Galilee, with the water being 
changed into wine, was a case in point. 

Of course it was plain enough what 
had happened. There were a lot of 
perfectly “safe” artists who had been 
knocking at the front door of the 
Academy for years. They could not 
get in owing to the difficulty that, when 
the hanging committee of that institu- 
tion has provided for those who have 
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a right to its hospitality, very little 
space is left for mere outsiders. 

So these excluded ones, determined 
as they were to show their wares some- 
where, went over bag and baggage to 
the Independents where the rules have 
been “first come first served” and “send 
in your check early to avoid the rush.” 
| Consequently the talk every year 
about the vast increase in the number 
of the applications for room has not 
meant that people with something to 
say were increasingly looking to the 
Independents for a chance to say it, 
but that a lot of individuals, with noth- 
ing whatever to say, were swamping 
the newer organization. 

The latter was hopeless. Having no 
selective process at its command, no 
test good or bad to administer, and 
dealing as it did simply in wall space, 
it had to abide by the consequences. 

In one respect the Independents had 
a conspicuous advantage over the 
Academy. The latter did not get the 
new artists, because it always has had 
a prejudice against anything like orig- 
inality, though it occasionally suc- 
cumbs to a reputation which has been 
made elsewhere. 

The Independents want the new men. 


Superstition; by Ernest Fiene 


But the Society gets them less and less. 
with some few exceptions, like Glen O. 
Coleman and Adelaide Lawson, the indi- 
vidualistic painters show a tendency to 
stay away. 

It is easy enough to say that the 
Independents must draw in the younger 
men, and that these must be saved from 
the necessity of being placed in bad 
company. It is not made plain how 
all this is to be accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental principles 
of the society. 

The Independents would cease to be 
such if their “customers” could not do 
as they please, once they have paid 
down their good cash. 

Then again it is equally impossible 
to lay down the doctrine, in their case, 
that a good show, no matter how large, 
should have the feeling and quality 
that a good one-man’s show has. 

The difficulty is that the one-man’s 
show represents the taste of one man, 
even when the artist has been so weak 
as to allow his dealer to take the work 
of selection out of his own hands. An 
Independent exhibition represents no 
individual selection, except in spots, 
and a good spot is effectually killed by 
a lot of stupid splotches. 


Of course the Independents might 
fcllow the political fashion of the age, 
appoint a dictator and give him full 
power, a sort of art Mussolini, to 
preserve the liberty of all, by taking 
freedom from everybody. But in that 
case what would les Epinards do? They 
are quite content with the present state 
of affairs. For once the show became 
the thing, instead of the “Indepen- 
dents,” there would be no excuse for 
the existence of the latter. 

Reactionary critics do not find it 
necessary to bother about the exhibi- 
tions of the Academy, the Independents, 
the “new” society, or any large group. 
They know perfectly well that no dan- 
ger lies in these directions. 

What they are worried about are the 
shows of the new men which are given 
by enterprising and progressive dealers, 
like the recent Matisse affair. 

These and not the confused jumble 
of the annual events are indicative of 
the changes that are going on, and 
cannot be prevented, in spite of all the 
protests that can be made. 

If the crowds still flock to the Inde- 
pendents it is because they still, hope 
for thrills, the thrills that they used 
to get. 
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The Romantic Mr. Bennett 


(Continued from page 180) 
inferior to that of a Raleigh flinging 
his silken cloak at the feet of his mis- 
tress and queen. He knows that the 
trembling vigil of Elsie Sprickett look- 
ing for the return of her shell-shocked 
lover is as beautiful in its faith and 
devotion as the anguished watching of 
any Isolde of medieval legend. In 
short, he is aware that for everyone 
with eyes to see, our daily existence is 
palpitating with possibilities of bright 
dangers, exquisite sacrifices, enchanting 
mysteries. It is his perception of this 
truth, his willingness to forego the 
trappings of romance for its essence, 
his ability to rise above the tricky sen- 
sationalism so prominent at times in 
his work, that gives warmth and in- 
tensity to this tale of shabby men and 
women. 

Yet the case is not quite so simple 
as all this. Were it so, the blindness 
of critics would be even more incredible 
than it is. In fairness one must recog- 
nize the presence of other and far dif- 
ferent factors. To the sweetness of 
romance in Riceyman Steps is added 
the acid of satire.. The world.may be 
filled with delicious adventure, but it is 
not a sentimental dreamland. If Mr. 
Earlforward can rise to reckless gen- 
erosity in his wedding gift, he can 
stoop to unbelievable meanness in curb- 
ing his household expenditures. If his 
wife can tremble with girlish love for 
her unprepossessing spouse, she is also 
capable of chicane and deceit in op- 
posing his desires. And the tiny 
glimpses we are afforded of the rush- 
ing city beyond this sheltered corner 
are largely edged with satiric irony. 

However, the presence of satire 
merely tempers the romance. What ob- 
scures it for most readers is the de- 
pressing level on which it is placed. 
The struggle and the tumult are those 
of romance, but they occur below the 
plane of reasoned effort. ‘These men 
and women that undergo incalculable 
inner adventures are after all the 
battlefield, not the fighters. The con- 
flict is no mock conflict, but it is funda- 
mentally one of instincts and deeply 
intrenched habits. Mr.: Earlforward’s 
marital career is related in terms of the 
clash between his instincts of affection 
and his old, old habits of miserliness. 
Elsie, the charwoman, admirable as she 
is, proves to be, in the final analysis, 
passive, “obsessed by a tremendous in- 
stinct to serve.” With the struggle so 
located, the fine edge of excitement is 
dulled, the tension is unavoidably re- 
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Broad Views— 


for the careful investor 


Valuable lands, buildings, expen- 
sive equipment, intricate machin- 
ery—these are some of the assets 
back of the bonds of strong in- 
dustrial companies. 

To such impressive values must 
be added the less tangible factors 
of experienced management, 
earning ability and good will, if 
the purchaser of industrial secur- 
ities is to have a thoroughly de- 
sirable investment. 





BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


Careful analysis of manage- 
ment and earnings, as well as of 
physical equipment, always pre- 
cedes the recommendation of such 
securities by The National City 
Company. 

Our monthly publication gives 
a broad range of bonds from 
which to select. You ought to 
have a copy. 

Call, or upon request we will 
mail one to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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laxed. Romance, though actually pres-| fe tm 


ent, is hidden. 

Of course, in thus placing his action, 
the author, although eschewing the 
jargon of psychology, aligns himself 
with the moderns who trace all conduct 
to secret springs and assign to reason 
the humble role of apologist. He has 
been exploiting the sub-rational self 
long before our obstreperous youngsters 
filled the air with Freudian clamor. 

By all of this I do not mean to assert 
that Riceyman Steps is a great novel. 
or one that will be remembered long. 
Rearing many resemblances to Mr. 














OVER 40 YEARS 
experience “RIGHT ON THE GROUND” 
gives us unbounded faith in the soundness 
of the Northwest. Its resources and poten- 
tial wealth are barely touched; its future is 
bright. 
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INVES Toe 


Co.,Grand Forks,N.D. 
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The Independent invites in- 
quiries pertaining to travel 
for pleasure, health or busi- 
ness. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


140 Nassau Street, N. Y. C. 


























Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 
Froin the grind of every day— 
From the drudgery of things you have to do? 
Do you want to settle down 
Near a lively, busy town, 
Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 
Do you want to scent the breeze 
Coming through the orange trees? 
Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 
Are you seeking perfect health 
That’s combined with certain wealth 
And an income from an orange grove each 
year? 
Do you want a piece of land 
That will grow to beat the band 
All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 
Do you want to make a “Nest,” 
And a permanent bequest 
For thefuture welfare of each girl and boy? 
Do you want a sunny clime 
Where there’s fishing all the time? 
Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 
Where the summer climate’s cool, 
And within each lake and pool, 
You can swim in January—just the sdme? 
Do you want to buy this land 
On an easy-payment plan, 
With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 
Do you want to read a book 
That will make you want to look 
On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 
Send a letter right away; 
Put it in the mail to-day, 
We will send this Booklet absolutely FREE 
After you have read it through, — 
If a thought occurs to you— 
Just address another letter here to me 
We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 
We have nothing to evade or to conceal 
On an Orange County Farm 
Life will take on added charm, 
And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal 
Send for our Big, FREE Illustrated Book 
—‘TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” 
It tells of almost unbelievable profits 
made from trucking and fruit-growing in 
our part of FLORIDA. Also about sick- 
and-out-of-work Clauses, and other pro- 
tective features of our contract. Address 
Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. N11, Orlando, 
Florida. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


138th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paid on 
Tuesday, April 15, 1924, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Friday, March 14, 1924. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid April 15, 1924, 

A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1924, will be paid April 30, 1924 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 


record as of March 17, 1924. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 


New York, March 6, 1924, 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, March 5, 1924. 











The directors have declared from the accumu- 
lated surplus of the company a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar ) per share on the Common 
Stock and the Preferred Stock, payable April 1, 
1924, to stockholders of record of both of these 
classes of stock at the close of business on March 
15, 1924. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
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Bennett’s best work, it is too spare, too 
thin, too limited to stand comparison 
with the amplitude and richness of 
stories such as Clayhanger. Neverthe- 
less it is significant and beautiful and 
terrible and true. Its very limitations 
reveal some of the essentials of its 
author’s art: his sensibility to the 
world of fact, his satiric temper, his 
zest for living, his awareness of the 
tingling adventure within the grasp of 
the humblest. Incurable romantic that 
he is, he can face life with open eyes, 
refusing to deny or to mitigate what 
seems to him its ultimate futility, and 
still joyously affirm its magical appeal. 
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Brief Book Notes 


GERMANY, FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By 
Maxmilian Harden. New York: 
Brentano’s. $2.50. 

The author discusses the chances for 
future peace in Europe, taking into 
consideration the individual viewpoint 
of each of the three leading nations 
involved, and compares the German 
occupation of France in 1871 with the 
present-day French occupation of the 
Ruhr. The volume is translated and 
edited by William C. Lawton. 

THE ForEsT GIANT. By Adrien le Cor- 
beau. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

A great Sequoia of the California 
wilderness is the strange hero of this 
romantic and heroic story. 


WHAT’s WRONG WITH THE MoviEs? By 
Tamar Lane. Los Angeles: The 
Waverly Company. $2 net. 

A volume on the silent drama and 
its workers, an appraisal of what is 
worthwhile in the photoplay; and an 
exposé of the shams, the hypocrisies 
and the artificialities of the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

THE COMMON WEAL. By the Right 
Honorable Herbert Fisher. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 

In his volume the author discusses 
authoritatively social debt and social 
credit, the claims of body and mind, 
patriotism, problems in political obedi- 
ence, the claims of the race, nationalism 
and internationalism, international law, 
the reduction of armaments and inter- 
national relations. 

THE PURPLE OR THE Rep. By Charles 
Hitchcock Sherrill. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $3 
net. 

In his investigation of Bolshevik 
propaganda in thirteen of the 











European countries, General Sherrill 
stresses a point that the Reds are 
making a stronger effort to overthrow 
government today in the Kingdoms of 
Europe than in the Republics. The 
volume pictures Europe up-to-date. 
CoaL’s Worst YEAR. By Helen S. 
Wright. Boston: Richard G. Bad- 
ger. <A study of the coal problem. 
Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. By 
Richard H. Dana. Edited by Hat- 
tie L. Hawley and Elizabeth H. 
Gordon. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 





The great work of Dana’s life was 
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his boyish adventure, Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast; the diary of a college 
boy shipping before the mast, a faith- 
ful account of long night watches, 
battles with storms, hardships in the 
forecastle, alluring glimpses of strange 
lands. Its vivid descriptions and its 
appealing humor gained many readers. 
The light it threw on the hidden trage- 
dies of life on shipboard aided in 
bringing about better conditions in the 
merchant marine of both England and 
America. 
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Pebbles 


“Why so blue, captain? 
trouble? Shipwrecked?” 
“Yea! By my wife’s permanent waves.” 


—Judge 


SHE: “Oh, I wish the Lord had made 
me a man!” 

HE (bashfully) : 
man.”’—Punch Bowl 


What’s the 


“He did. I’m the 


“And is this friend of yours, Chief Gum- 
Gum, a well educated Indian?” 

“Is he? Why, Marie, he’s one of the 
best red men I’ve ever met.”—Brown Jug 


This here new Chinese game was old 
stuff to Whittier. Thus: 

“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 

Dies like a dog! Mah Jongg!”’ he said. 
—New York World 


“I’m ready for the position you adver- 
tised.”’ 

“Very well; and are fitted for the work?” 

“Work! You'll pardon me—I’m a brick- 
layer.”—Brown Jug 


CANVASSER: “May I have a few minutes 
of your time?” 
PROSPECT : 
What can I do for you? 


few words.” 
CANVASSER: “Just the man I’m looking 


for, my specialty is dictionaries.” 


“Yes, if you will be brief. 
I’m a man of 
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of the last number of the INTER- 
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